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Sir Arthur Longmore’s Iliad 


ELDOM has a more enthralling story of warlike 
S operations been told than that which Air Chief 

Marshal Sir Arthur Longmore read to the Royal 
Empire Society last week, the full text of which is given 
in this issue. It is an amazing tale of making bricks 
with very little straw, and building with them an edifice, 
not yet fully completed, but of which the foundations 
have been well and truly laid. 

The late A.O.C.-in-C. Middle East gave many details 
which were not generally known before, but four of his 

ints stand out as worthy of particular attention. 

hese are: the importance of combined headquarters 
and unified policy by the three Services; that Rommel 
achieved his success without air superiority by the 
strength, efficiency and mobility of his armoured force ; 
that the dive-bomber is a weapon of morale ; and that we 
did not lose Greece solely because we were weak in the 
air but because we did not have there a balanced force 
of all arms equal to the enemy and with secure com- 
munications. 

The question of combined headquarters, combined 
planning, and close co-operation between the three Ser- 
vices has been much discussed of late. In the Middle 
East the three Commanders-in-Chief achieved all that 
for themselves, apparently without special directions 
from Whitehall, and without having a supreme com- 
mander for all three Services. Probably there was no 
heed for one in the special circumstances at Cairo, and 
the reason most probably was to be found in the charac- 
ters of the three men, Cunningham, Wavell, and Long- 
more. But the single commander seems to be the ideal, 
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and the United Nations are now working on that 
principle. 

In his remarks about Rommel’s success and about 
our failure in Greece, Sir Arthur Longmore has sup- 
plied a corrective to those who cry out that the air is 
everything in war. Any tendency to underrate the im- 
portance of the air in war would be sheer folly, but it 
is certainly not wisdom to proclaim that it is the one 
supreme factor. Sir Arthur’s prescription is “‘a 
balanced force of all arms, including ground and air, of 
equal strength to the German invaders, and -with secure 
communications, having sufficient capacity to maintain 
that force.’” The public needs to realise that those 
words describe the path to victory. 


The Dive-bomber 
PART from fighters, whose main work is protection, 
the two classes of aircraft which have made the 
biggest reputations for themselves in this war 
are the dive-bomber and the torpedo-carrying machine, 
in particular the Stuka and the Swordfish. British 
troops first met the Stuka in Norway, and their report 
was that the moral effect of its diving attack was very 
great, but that it did not cause many casualties. General 
Sir Thomas Blamey said the same about German 
bombers in Greece, and he probably had dive-bombers 
chiefly in mind. Sir Arthur Longmore told how the 
grand Greek soldiers liked to see aircraft helping them, 
and suggested that dive-bombers, if we had had them, 
would have exhilarated the Greeks and demoralised the 
Italians. No doubt that would have been the case, but 
we should remember that soldiers always like to see 
their own aircraft above their heads and cannot always 
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realise that the aircraft may be giving them much more 
effectual assistance by working out of the sight of the 
troops. After Dunkerque, many British soldiers ex- 
pressed great indignation because they seldom saw our 
fighters ; but if our fighters had not done what they did, 
and engaged the enemy before he reached the beaches, 
the evacuation would not have been a possibility. It 
was just because they fought out of sight of the troops 
that the great majority of the latter were saved. 

At Tobruk and at Malta British troops learnt to over- 
come their awe of the dive-bomber, and have found it 
very easy to shoot down with small arms. Certainly 
dive-bombing is no use if the other side has superiority 
in fighters or sufficient defensive armament. Against 
shipping this form of attack was at first futile, but of 
late it_has become much more dangerous, as the loss of 
our three destroyers has demonstrated. 

Still, when one talks about the Stuka as one of the 
most successful classes of aircraft at the beginning of 
this war, one should remember that the German suc- 
cesses in Poland and France were due to the combina- 
tion of Stukas and Panzer divisions operating against 
comparatively weak resistance, and not to either tank 
or aircraft working alone.- Rommel’s success; on the 


other hand, has been due to tanks, though they have’ 


been working against an opponent who holds ‘air 
superiority. It seems that that superiority is not of quite 
the same character as that which the Germans held in 
Poland ; but it is confidently hoped that new factors, 
including dive-bombers, tank busters, etc., will soon 
appear upon the Libyan scene. 
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Off-centre 


QLLOWING upon the recent revival of interest iq 
asymmetrical aircraft, the picture below of thé 
Blohm and Voss 141 shows what one firm hag@ 

achieved. The picture is based on an actual photograph 
which appeared in an’ illustrated German paper, and® 
shows the German machine to be a single-engined type 
One of our readers reported last year (his letter wage 
published in our issue of August 21st), that he saw this® 
machine on the Hamburg air port a few weeks before 
the outbreak of war. Thus it would appear that the — 
enemy has been in no great hurry to put the type inte® 
production, a fact which is scarcely surprising. 

If any advantage in performance is to be derived from 
the lop-sided arrangement, the machine must be a twine} 
engined type. In the single-engined one merely obtaing§ 
certain possible benefits in the way of view and, perhaps/§ 
field of fire. That rather doubtful gain has to be paid® 
for by an extra drag-producing nacelle. With the twine] 
engined arrangement suggested to us by a, Royal Ar® 
Force officer last year, the number of drag-producing> 
bodies is reduced from three to two, so that there should 
be a not inconsiderable gain in performance. The for 
ward view would be no better than that obtained ina 
single-engined aircraft, and the lateral view would be, 
on one side, the same as in the orthodox twin-engined 
type, while on the other it would be ‘comparable with 
the lateral view in a single-engined machine. 

The design of the tail surfaces would have to be studied, 
but there is no reason to expect vast difficulties 














‘ASYMMETRY : A Flight artist’s impression of the Blohm and Voss 141. 
the machine which appeared recently in a German journal. Pictures of other asymmetrical aircraft will be found on page 517. 


The picture is based upon an actual photograph of 
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THE CRACK OF DAWN : 


Three of H.M. Destroyers Dive-bombed 


seemed that bombs were very in- 

effective weapons against moving 
warships. Destroyers armed with 
multiple pompoms were likely to be 
the hardest of all ships to hit with 
bombs, owing to their great speed and 
power of rapid manceuvre, as well as 
their ability to make the air above 
them very unhealthy for the bombers. 
More recently dive-bombers have 
scored some successes, and a very re- 
grettable case is the loss of the three 
destroyers, H.M.S. ‘Lively, Kipling, 
and Jackal, between Crete and Libya. 
The fight lasted four hours; and, 
according to two rating survivors, 
there were three attacks by 10, 12 and 
15 enemy aircraft, mostly Ju 88 dive- 
bombers. About 500 officers and men 
were saved by the fourth destroyer in 
the squadron, H.M.S. Jervis. The 
Lively and the Kipling were actually 
sunk by the bombs, while the Jackal 
was set on fire. She was taken in tow 
by the Jervis, but during the night 
the fire got beyond control, and the 
Jackal had to be torpedoed by her 
consort. Perhaps that is a presage 
of the fate of another ‘‘ jackal ’’ in the 
Mediterranean. It is not to be supposed 
that the enemy bombers escaped un- 
scathed from such a determined fight. 

Another air incident in the Mediter- 

ranean about the same time was much 


|" the early stages of this war it 
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Sticks of bombs bursting during an early morning attack on Zeebrugge. 
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The bomb-aimers are to be 


congratulated on their shooting. 


\Var in the Air 


more __ satisfactory. 


column off the 
ing of a number of Ju 
52 transport machines 
with an escort of Merio 
fighters. Naturally, our 
pilots attacked at once 
and shot down no fewer 
than 13 of the trans- 
port aircraft and two of 
the fighters, besides a 
number of “‘prob- 
ables.’’ ..We lost only 
one fighter in the en 
gagement. The Junkers 
were all full of German 
troops bound for Libya. 
One wonders why the 
Germans risked sending 
this convoy across the 


HOME FROM KIEL: 
In addition to the 
damage done to the port 
airscrew of this Welling- 
ton, the rear turret was 
shot up, the navigator 
wounded and all instru- 
ments gone except the 
altimeter and rate of 
climb indicator. Both 
wheels were hanging 
down with flat tyres, 
there was no brake 
pressure and no flaps. 
Ceiling was abou: 2oft. 


Slaughter of Ju 52s 


Middle East 
fighters came across an aerial supply 
African coast, consist The 


Tireless Coastal Command 


sea by day, as the usual practice is to 
fly them across at night. 
arrival of Lord Gort as 
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Governor of Malta has been marked 
by an increased slaughter of attack- 
ing Axis aircraft. In one week-end, 
consisting of the three days, Satur- 
day, Sunday, Monday, the number 
destroyed, probably destroyed, and 
damaged amounted to 112 machines. 
Of course, the probables (31 in num- 
ber) and the damaged (44) are not offi- 
cially counted, but some of them will 
never worry the island again, and 
others not for at least a very long 
time. The Axis has certainly been 
moving squadrons away from Sicily, 
and in all probability those which 
have been’sent to the Russian front or 
elsewhere are the most experienced 
units. The cheaper fighter-fodder was 
probably what was left behind, and 
inexperienced pilots are likely to fall 
victims to the hail of fire from the 
Spitfires and Hurricanes and to the 
remarkably accurate shooting of the 
A.A. guns on the island. 

Perhaps the ‘report that the 
Germans used 2,000 dive-bombers in 
their attack on the Russians in the 
Kerch peninsula tells us where some 
of the pests which used to worry 
Malta have gone. The attack met 
with some success, and the Russian; 
withdrew. They have, however, 
taken the initiative in the Kharkov 
area. 

This Russian offensive in the Khar- 
kov sector bears the appearance of 
a maior movement, and the ‘first 


MORE MEDITERRANEAN  MIS- 
CALCULATORS: A story in three 
pictures of the end of an attempt by a 
Savoia Marchetti S.79 to raid Alexan- 
dria. Wooden aircraft float very high 
in the dense salt water of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 


HIGH EXPLOSIVE FOR LOW ATTACKS: Armourers fitting 250-lb. bombs on to 


the streamline racks of a Hurricane bomber. 


The flat sheet just forward of the 


windscreen is to shade the pilot’s eyes from the exhaust flames when night flying, 


reports said that its initial onrush 
broke through the German front lines 
of defences. The Russians appear to 
have concentrated aircraft on that 
sector and to have achieved local 
superiority. Their bombers, with 
strong fighter escorts, have been strik- 
ing hard at the German airfields and 
are reported to have destroyed con- 
siderable numbers of German machines 
on the ground, with the result that 
the Germans have had to withdraw to 
airfields farther to the rear. 


The Far East 


Te fighting in Burma and op the 

adjacent frontier of the Chinese 
province of Yunnan has been difficult 
to follow. The Japanese were appar- 
ently foiled in their first dash up the 
Burma Road, but have since reinforced 
their columns and have made more 
progress. The Chinese armies in Burma 
are reported to have broken up into 
comparatively small parties, while the 
British-Indian force continues its diffi- 
cult retreat towards Assam. Its rear 
guard turns every now and then and 
counter-attacks- with effect. Great 
assistance has been given by R.A.F. 
bombers, which have done a good deal 
of damage to the boats in which 
Japanese troops were following up the 
Indian troops on the Chindwin river 
They have also raided the port of 
Akyab, and it is very important to in- 
terfere with ports held by the enemy, 
for most of the Japanese reinforcements 
and supplies come by sea. The Ameri- 
can air forces in India, with their 
heavy bombers, have been rendering 
yeoman service, too. After several 
night raids on Rangoon, last week 
their bombers made a daylight attack 
on Myitkyina, the railhead of the 
Burma railway from Rangoon. This 
name is usually pronounced by Britons 
in Burma as “ Mitchinar.’’ It and 
other Burmese names have consider- 


ably worried the B.B.C. announcers— 
and no wonder. 

The battle of the Coral Sea has died 
away, and it seems to have put 
a stop to one effort by the Japanese 
to overwhelm the United Nations ia 
the South-West Pacific. Mr. Curtin, 
the Australian Premier, has pointed 
out with some emphasis that this does 
not end the.tlweat to Australia, though 
it has postponed it, and he is doubtless 
right. In the meantime the very gal- 
lant R.A.A.F., with its American 
helpers, continues to defeat the Japan- 
ese attempts to secure a base in New 
Guinea for the invasion of Australia. 
For that it would be necessary for the 
enemy to establish himself firmly at 
Port Moresby, and so far he has been 
quite unable to do that. The Austr- 
lian bombers have done great damage 
to Japanese shipping at Lae, Salamaia, 
and Rabaul, and last week they made 
a night raid on Amboina, wherethey 
sank one vessel, probably a transport 
or supply ship, scored direct hits om 
two others, and set the wharf on fife. 
A recent raid on Rabaul by the Aut 
tralians surprised a formation of § 
enemy bombers on the runways, loaded 
with bombs and about to take off @ 
some raid. The Australian bombs er 
ploded a number of those loaded @ 
the Japanese machines, and caused 
considerable havoc. It appears that 
that Japanese raid did not take place. 


North-West Europe 


URNING to north-western Europe, 
air activity has varied very much 


with the weather. On bad night 
Bomber Command usually stays @ 
home, for though the pilots and crews 
are willing to fly, and most of th 
navigators would find their way 
to the targets, the authorities have 
to consider whether the chance 
of doing any worth-while damage 
to the German war effort would 
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ENEMY AIR LOSSES TO MAY léch. 
Continent Middle East 


lol eccccoe 
1B] wuouBas 


Totals: North 5.883; Middle East, over 3,831. 











be good enough to justify risk- 





eee. Wes of crows ae oS . HIGHLY “PROBABLE ”’: A pictorial record of a Focke-Wulf Fw 190 attacked by 
Fighter Command also curtal s ts Sgt. Robson in a Spitfire at 17,o00ft. over Cap Gris Nez. In two bursts of fire the 
activities when the weather is un- port undercarriage leg dropped and the cockpit hood was shot away. This can be seen 
favourable. The Air Ministry has just leaving the machine. The pilot’s helmet was also seen to blow away. The sequence 
issued some figures about the doings of the photographs is from left to right, starting at the top. Only a “‘ probable ’’ was 
of a Spitfire Group in March and April. allowed to Sgt. Robson. 
It few two million miles, mostly over 
the Channel or occupied territory, often 
escorting bombers, it undertook 70 Whether the skies are clear or foul, Royal Dutch Naval Air Service 
large-scale offensive operations, and nothing seems to stop the machines of attacked two German convoys off the 
shot down 119 enemy aircraft known Coastal Command from setting forth Frisian Islands last week. One Hud- 
uncer definitely to be destroyed. There is by day and by night to scout and to son was set on fire, and its pilot drove 
no doubt at all that the enemy's harry the enemy’s coastwise shipping. it straight on to the deck of the nearest 
has died casualties were in reality a good deal Day after day one hears of a Hudson ship An explosion followed, and it 
ve put heavier than that, for when fighting finding German supply ships, often is believed that the ship was des- 
apanese at perhaps 20,000 feet our pilots are under escort of flak ships, coming troyed. Three supply ships were left 
tions is too busy to follow a damaged German down to deck level, and dropping its on fire and others were hit. We lost 
Curtia, down and see it crash. These ‘‘prob- bombs with unerring aim as the pilot five machines. 
pointed ables’’ are not counted by us, but the zooms up over the tops of the masts. 
his does enemy. has to count them. In the two Not infrequently he brings back some parviese AAR LORE TO MAY tem 
though months the Group lost 106 fighters, trophy, such as part of the ship's aerial Over | Over Continent | Middle 
oubtless and only eight of the bombers which twined round part of his Hudson. Of aoe. rae katt 
ery gal- it escorted were lost. The official course the-Hudsons are fairly often hit, : a _ ve . 
mecaill opinion is that the Spitfire 5 is un- but they are very tough machines, and ° 2 
- Japan. doubtedly the finest all-round single- often get home in a condition which . | . 
in New seater fighter now in operation. Itcan makes one wonder how the aircraft o | ry 
istralia. turn inside the FW 190, and is vastly and the engines (or engine, for often 4 ; 
for the superior to it in armament. In fact, one is hit) managed to keep the ak. 
rmly at _our pilots do not-think very highly of machine flying. : & pd 
as bes the fighter Focke-Wulf, though it ad- Hudsons of a Royal Canadian A.F. Tota!s: North 3,710; Middle East, about 1,135 











Austra- mittedly has a good climb. squadron and of a squadron of the 
damage 


DORNIER STUKA: The Dornier Do 217 as a dive-bomber is the Luftwaffe’s latest development. It is claimed to be almost 

as fast as a fighter. It is powered by two 14-cylinder two-bank B.M.W. 801 radials of 1,600 h.p. each, and is armed with 

both machine guns and cannons. An armoured turret is fitted behind the pilot’s cockpit. The Do 217 can carry bombs, 
joes or mines inside the fuselage. Interesting is the arrangement of the diving brakes placed in the extended tailpiece 

of the fuselage. They are said to open out like an umbrella (which seems doubtful) and to give the aircraft good stability 
in a dive. When used as a dive-bomber either the missiles are carried on external racks or ejector gear is fitted. 
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HERE 
AND 
THERE 


Canadian ‘Chutes 


HE Hamilton (Canada) Chamber of 
Commerce announces the establish 
ment of a new industry in Hamilton, 
employing up to 250 persons—the Irvine 
Air Chute Company at Fort Erie. 
‘Lhis company has leased 15,000 square 
feet of floor space and is one of the 
largest firms engaged on parachutes 


American Merlins 


RODUCTION of the _ Rolls-Royce 
Merlin aircraft engine at the Packard 
factory, Detroit, is now in the fullest of 
full swings, according to the words of Mr 
K. T. Keller, president of the Chryslet 
Corporation, as recently reported in the 
Financial News. 

The Packard plant, he says, is one of 
the most fruitful output lines in the 
whole of the Detroit area and Merlins are 
aow ‘‘roHing oft the assembly line at 
rates hitherto considered impossible.’’ 


Air Mail to Gibraltar 


HE Postmaster-General draws atten 

tion to the correct air mail postage 
tate to Gibraltar, about which some 
nisapprehension seems to exist 

Air Mail letters addressed to Gibraltar, 
whether for members of H.M. Forces or 
for civilians, should be prepaid at the 
rate of 5d. for the first ounce and 3d 
for each additional ounce. 

Air Mail letters for H.M. Forces and 
civilians addressed to countries in Africa 
and Asia served by the Empire Air 
Services, and also for seagoing H.M 
Ships whose address is c/o G.P.O 
London, should be prepaid at the rate of 
Is. 3d. per $ ounce 
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The Sikorsky VS-300 has been redesigned and now has only 


two rotors instead of four. The single tail rotor now acts both as rudder and as 


torque-compensator. 


Eire’s Airport Expenditure 

IRE is to spend £83,000 on airport 

equipment during the _ current 
financial year, according to the Minister 
for Finance (Mr. Sean T. O’Kelly) in 
his recent Budget speech. 

No details are available regarding the 
airports on which the money is to be 
spent, but they are presumed to be the 
Dublin Municipal Airport and the 
Shannon Airport. 


Two More for Canada 
“THE original plan for Canada to con- 
centrate on the production of seven 
tvpes of aircraft has been modified by the 
addition of two more. 

These are the Curtiss XSB2C-1 dive 
bomber and a new American type of 
fighter concerning which no details have 
yet been released by the American censor. 

It is thought that Fleet Aircraft will 


Fresh-water hoses are used to give the floatplanes a shower bath, 


and so swill off the brine, when they come ashore at Corpus Christi naval air station, 
Texas. This two-seater single-float seaplane is a Vought-Sikorski OS2U-1 recon- 
naissance floatplane powered by a 450 h.p. Pratt and Whitney “‘ Wasp Junior’’ engine. 


Elevator control is by cyclic pitch change of main rotor. 


have the first Fairchild trainers coming 
off the production line very shortly,. if 
they have not already started, and the 
first Canadian-built Consolidated PBY 
amphibian is expected to appear by June. 


Spotting for the Red Cross 


HE Duke of Gloucester’s Red Cross 

and St. John Fund has just launched 
its Aircraft Recognition*Contest No. 1 in 
which the competitor. has to identify 
Ccrawings of 24 aircraft, or parts of air- 
craft. 

A prize is given for every 20s, received 
in entrance fees, which may be ts. each 
for 20 competitors, 6d. each for 40 com- 
petitors or 2s. each for ten competitors. 
Winners have a choice of prizes which 
range from a pair of cuff links to a §s. 
book of savings stamps or one of a num- 
ber of aviation books. 

« The idea is commendable and, as the 
drawings are a mixture of silhouettes 
and somewhat rough sketches, even 
knowledgeable schoolboys-and A.T.C. 
experis will not find it too easy to return 
a 100 pert cent, score 


Women's Technical Service Register 


OMEN who have passed the school 

certificate with credits in mathe- 
matics, physics or chemistry now have 
an opportunity of being given important 
technical. posts in war factories after a 
course of special training, and those who 
are eligible can apply for enrolment on 
the newly instituted Women’s Technical 
Service Register set up by the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, St. James's 
Square, London, S.W.1. : 

The work for which such women are 
required includes junior draughtswomen, 
assistants in production planning, lal:ora- 
tory assistants in various branches of 
engineering research, inspectors and int- 
structors in works training schools 

Previous engineering experience is not 
necessary and the Ministry is providing 
suitable training to augment that pro- 
vided by firms Special “‘ appointment 
offices ’’ have been opened in thirty towns 
and cities in Great Britain 
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AIRCRAFT IN ACTIVE SERVICE : FACING REALITIES 
By G. GEOFFREY SMITH, M.B.E. 


because events indicated to one and all that every single 
aircraft was badly wanted. By this time one assumes 
it has been duly appreciated that a machine of magni- 
ficent flying qualities and perfect finish is just easy prey 
if it is not adequately armed and defensively armoured 
for operations. That is just cold reality. 
Britain learned its lesson in the 
~ent . Matter of self-sealing petrol tanks, 
: for instance, at the outset of war. It 
took time for that feature to filter 
through. Again, armour protection 
for pilot, gunner and vital parts was 
lacking in your earlier types coming 
over here, and, more important still, 
fire power was in no way comparable 
with the eight-gun system found so 
valuable in the Battle of Britain, 
adopted universally for our leading 
fighters before war broke out, and 
since that time made far more de- 
vastating with extra guns or cannon. 


THIS commentary on American 
aircraft from the British point 
of view was originally written in 
March for ‘* Flying and Popular 
Aviation’’ of Chicago at the 
express invitation of its Editor. 
Many conflicting, not to say 
erroneous, reports have been in 
circulation in America and this 
country of late months on the 
subject of aircraft per- 
formances, to which attention 











has already been directed. 

It is hoped that the observa- 
tions in the article now reprinted 
may serve a useful purpose in 
clearing the air of misunder- 


Nor had U.S.A. bigger types of 
aircraft the gun turrets which have 
wreaked such devastation on attack- 
ing forces and enabled our bombers 
to fight their way successfully to 
their allotted targets and home again, 
These facts to-day are common 
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13 AN OPEN LETTER TO AMERICA: 
CANDID COMMENT 
ON AMERICAN 
nly 
as 
OU may well ask what Britons think of American 
ming aircraft reaching this country in view of the many 
y,. if conflicting statements which have appeared in 
| the print. I would timorously answer your question in a 
aa nutshell by saying “‘ Splendid . NOW.” You had 
: your troubles. We on this side had ours, but happily 
, they are fast disappearing. On 
every hand one hears most apprecia- 
Cross tive opinions of the U.S.A. types 
a reaching these shores. 
ntify R.A.F. pilots like them, and I 
air. have often been told in glowing terms 
of their general qualities, speed, light 
a controls and manceuvrability. Our 
com- ground engineers on their part 
tors, admire the exterior finish, the rivet- 
hich ing, the common-sense features of 
a design and, above all, the unfailing 
reliability of the air-cooled radial 
; the engines with the production of which 
ettes you have had so much valuable ex- 
Te perience. Hats off to Wright and 
tall Pratt and Whitney! The newest 
Allison water-cooled in-line engine I 
once read in your candid journal was 
ster giving its sponsors a headache ; for - 
hool a time it produced similar worries on standing. 
the- this side, too, but happily the grow-- ~~ sae 
ave ing pains seem to have been entirely 
tant surmounted, and the aircraft types with Allison engines, 
ahe: notably the Kittyhawk, Airacobra and Mustang, are 
an now giving yeoman service and winning new laurels. 
ical In apportioning praise, however, no one professing 
¥ of some knowledge of aircraft types could fail to place the 
re versatile Lockheed-Hudson at the forefront of any 
aa American appreciation. From the outset the Hudson 
nen, has been a sheet-anchor to our services, and it has gone 
ora- on gathering supporters as its operational duties have 
Ss been extended. But the Editor did not invite bouquets ; 
I am asked for a candid commentary. 
not Quite naturally, Americans were fidgety when they 
ling learned a year ago that many U.S.A. types had reached 
pe this country and weeks, sometimes months, elapsed 
a before they were commissioned for service. But your 





forgivable impatience was shared equally by Britons, 


knowledge to you and may be dis- 
missed now that American designers and manufacturers 
have, with that enterprise we all admire, successfully 
and rapidly grappled with the deficiencies—for defici- 
ences they were—and enabled our Ministry of Aircraft 
Production to reduce by many hundreds of man-hours 
the time expended in modifying the machines a3 they 
arrived for war service with the R.A.F. Offensively 
and defensively, they are far and away superior. The 
spares position is rapidly being straightened out. 
Changes in radio equipment remains a problem, and 
some common understanding about bombs, bomb racks 
and guns would reduce worries still further to help 
relieve all-precious man-power. 
However, the fact that American engineers and 
specialists are over here superintending the erection of 
U.S.A. types at the great Assembly Depots specially set 
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up by the Ministry of Aircraft Production to 
deal with imported machines is a tremendous 


help. I have wandered over most of these 
Government establishments, and the keen spirit 
of co-operation that exists between American 
and British aircraft personnel in grappling with 
the inevitable snags has served to brush aside 
all early deficiencies which caused so much 
worry and consternation on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Following the visit of Lieutenant General George H. 
Brett, these technical contacts also exist in America, so 
that, gradually, the need for modifications and extra 
equipment is being eradicated at the creative centres, 
which, of course, is as it should be. Indeed, some of the 
later American fighter types schemed and equipped after 
collaboration and based upon operational experience, 
now 4rriving in this country are, within a week, handed 
over to the R.A.F. for service. Bombers may take up 
toa month. The N.A. Mustangs, a modern type capable 
of rapid assembly, highly spoken of by ground engineers, 
are handed over to the R.A.F. within a few days as 
operational training aircraft. 

In wartime, operational requirements demand that 
aircraft are entirely suited to the particular duties they 
have to perform. There is no other way of ensuring a 
measure of supremacy. In service use new discoveries 
are constantly being made. Only after bitter war experi- 


(Left) Wrapped to prevent damage by the elements, 
a twin-engined bomber /fighter is swung aboard a 
freighter to travel the Atlantic as deck cargo, 
(Below) The Consolidated Catalina long-range 
reconnaissance flying boat. The two 1,200 hy, 
Wright Cyclone engines give a top speed of 199 
m.p.h. and fuel tankage of 1,750-U.S. gallons is 
sufficient for a range of 4,000 miles. 
(Bottom) The North-American Harvard has been 
one of our standard advanced trainers for some 
years. -Maximum speed 170 m.p.h. 


ence and a readiness to incorporate as quickly as poe 
sible any desirable modifications or additional items of 
equipment demanded by the experiénced pilots who fly 
them, can machines be issued with absolute confidence. 
This, of course, takes time, and the changes cannot be 
effected on the production line without causing a hold-up. 


Important Work of Assembly Units 


The Assembly Units in this country handling aircraft 
arriving by the ferry service or in huge packing case 
form an organisation which now operates very smoothly, 
Among American factory representatives available for 
prompt settlement of problems as they arise are Mr. H. H 
Ogden, General Manager of the Lockheed assembly divr 
sion, Mr. Paul Youngs, Curtiss Company, and Mm 
Bouchelle of the North American Aviation. 

Just let us ponder over the procedure in modifying @ 
type of machine arriving here in quantities with eithet 
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The Brewster Buffalo is used by our (Right) Anglicised 

Naval Air Arm. Performance with Douglas Boston IIIs 

1,200 h.p. Wright Cyclone GR-1, offon daylight opera- 

820-G205 engine is 340 m.p.h. at 16,000 tions. Two extra 

ft. ; 4,000ft. per min. rate of climb. fixed guns have been 
fitted to the nose. 

unsuitable equipment which must be 
replaced entirely or with some form 
of gear found wanting on this side ~~ ; 
which must be altered; and always ; pees $hy : 
remember that even during the time "Sgee a shh 
taken for these aircraft to cross the Da wo oman. + ES 
Atlantic, operational requirements #9 ee 
may have changed. 

In the case of major modifications 
called for by the Air Staffs, suitable 
designs have first to be prepared, 


(Right) The Bell Airacobra is the first 
shell-firing fighter to come here from 
America. The Allison engine is 
situated amidships. 
(Below) A useful row of Boston IIIs 
lined up with their bomb train (each 
will take 2,000!b.) on an airfield 
somewhere in England. 
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stresses calculated and approval of the Directorate of 
Technical Development obtained as well as the concur- 
rence of the American manufacturer concerned. While 
the modified parts are being produced in the different 
factories, the aircraft naturally stand idle, and more 
and more flow into this country requiring similar treat 
ment. Thus, some weeks may elapse before the various 
parts are finished and ready for application. Thereafter, 
for the most part, the accumulation of aircraft is 
expeditiously dealt with. 


A Performance Standard Needed 


Unfortunately, Britain and America use different 
methods of assessing performance figures. Forgive me 
it I say that some of our disappointments have been 
due entirely to your habit of quoting maximum perform- 
ance figures together. Non-technical American journals 
requote the figures prominently and use them to com- 
pare British aircraft adversely. There is, frankly, no 
need for exaggeration, for the machines make excellent 
showings on their actual achievements. But when 
maximum bomb loads are quoted in conjunction with 
maximum range and speed and absoiute ceilings, it be- 
comes necessary to reassess their merit and apply some 
sort of yardstick of performance. 

Take, for “instance, the 
London-Berlin flight, or, better 
still, a round 1,500-mile trip (1 
quote figures given by the 
former Minister of Aircraft ’ 
Production) ; the Fortress car- , a 
ries 4,000 lb., the Liberator 
6,000 lb., which bomb loads 
may be compared to the 





(Right) A formation of Lockheed Hudsons 
general reconnaissance bombers with Boulton- 
Paul turrets. Flying with Coastal Command, 
the Hudsons have given remarkable service. 


(Below) The Consolidated Liberator with four cannon is 
effective in scouring the wide oceans. It is powered by four 
1,200 h.p. Pratt and Whitney Twin Wasp engines. 
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10,000 lb. capacity of our Stirling and Halifax bombers, 
with their goft. wing span. 

I have seen far and away bigger bomb loads at 3,000- 
mile ranges quoted in U.S.A. aircraft journals for your 
productions, which must fog the issue. One wonders 
how well the real facts are known, for, after all, the 
exact load-carrying capacity on a stipulated long-range 
flight is of paramount importance, and the true test of 
a first-rate heavy bomber. 

We look forward keenly to the anglicised E type For- 
tress with gun turrets which has such an attractive 
specification, and, we feel, will prove formidable in ser- 
vice, for we are now well accustomed to the reliability 
and high ceiling of the Boeing. The regularity with 
which your bigger types cross the Atlantic has created 
an enormous impression over here. You have amply 
demonstrated dependability on these long ferrying trips ; 
bigger load-carrying capacity is your next achievement, 
and cool, calculating Britons will again be stirred to 
enthusiasm. 





Metal and Wood Blades 


Propellers from American sources are giving excellent 
service, and we are now leaning to the electrically 
operated type. As to blades, the hollow-steel variety 
are not so easy to repair as normal types . 

In this country, blades of improved wood are defi- 
nitely in the ascendancy, as their repairability has been 
provea, and there is less risk of damaging the hub when 
a wooden blade is broken. America, with its accumu- 
lated experience of bonded plywoods, could relieve one 
of the bottlenecks by concentrating more on this type of 
propeller blade, which will, incidentally, ease the metal 
shortage. 

To revert to engines, I cannot stress too highly how 
much admiration your exhaust turbo-superchargers have 


evoked among British engineers. For years a subject 
for research among Continental and home aircraft 


(Top) The North-American Mustang, an operational! trainer, 
is another of the Allison-engined group. It has an all-metal - 
Monocoque fuselage. Gross weight, 7,7241b. (Centre) 
Douglas Havocs being fitted up for service at an Assembly 
Unit in England. (Left) The Vultee Vengeance, designed 
expressly for the R.A.F. as a dive bomber. (Below) A Boeing 
Fortress I now being supplanted by an improved type. 
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(Above) Fortress II incorporates many improvements, in- 
cluding two electrically operated gun turrets, found necessary: 
by operational experience. Span remains at 103ft. gin. ; 
length is now 73ft. Speed over 300 m.p.h. The Wright 
Cyclone engines have exhaust turbo-superchargers. 


engineers, we have to hand the palm to the General 
Electric Company, Dr. Sanford Moss and your metallur- 
gists tor a remarkable engineering achievement which 
gives that extra ceiling we all seek. 


Multi-stage Superchargers Coming 


In this country development has been along the line 
of two-speed superchargers, with many detail unprove- 
ments in the superchargers themselves, and gradually, 
no doubt, leading to the multi-stage supercharger with 
intercooler—a line of research followed by Farman for 
many years past. Two-speed drive for superchargers 
to increase boost pressure is nothing new to your tech- 
nicians, for we do not forget that the late Wiley Post 
had one developed by Farman Brothers fitted to 
““Winnie Mae"’ during his long distance altitude flights. 

Ot American flying boats, and particularly the excep- 
tiondlly long-range Catalina, our official communiqués 
stressing their notable succe will have been 
absorbed by all> on patrol service they have proved of 
inestimable value. 

The four-engined Liberator, when equipped with four 


pe a 


(Below) The Martin Maryland bomber/fighter which has seen 

so much service in the Middle East. Two Pratt and Whitney 

Twin Wasp engines of 1,050 h.p. are fitted. Gross weight, 

15,300 Ib. ; disposable load, 5,000 lb. The Baltimore is a 
more powerful development of the type. 


cannon and turrets, has proved a striking addition to 
the range of machines on long-distance coastal recom 
naissance duties and anti-submarine operations. 

This is how a former member of the editorial staff of 
Flight, now (like several other of his confréres) a pilot 
in the R.A.F., sums up certain U.S.A. types: ‘‘ The 
Douglas DB7, or Boston, has a good if not spectacular 
performance ; Brewster Buftalo a splendid performance 
with a rate of climb and manceuvrability which must be 
seen to be realised ; Martin bomber (akin to the Heinkel) 
very satisfying all-round qualities 

“Control layouts of American types are always good,” 
he adds, ‘‘ but Britishers would prefer the control column 
in the lap for comfort and full control, rather than set 9 
far forward.”’ 


Tricycle Undercarriages 


Your multi-purpose types, such as the Douglas DBy, 
which the R.A.F. designate the Boston as a day bomber 
and Havoc as a night fighter, have proved their mettle 
in many a sortie. Speed, manceuvrability and light, tf 
sponsive controls are the attributes most appreciated by 
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our pilots. If fuselages tend to be more cramped than 
on British corresponding types, the benefits from extra 

is a Counter-balancing feature. Speaking to a pilot 
regularly using the Havoc, I was impressed by the enthu- 
siasm he had acquired for the type. Of tricycle under- 
carriages he was especially pleased. 

“One can put these aircraft down quite confidently,”’ 
he observed, ‘“‘ and at once apply brakes as on a car 
with no fear of a nose over.’’ - The tail-up attitude for 
take-off also appealed to him. ‘‘ Yes, I am all for tri- 
cycle undercarriages,’’ he added. The Flight piiot 
already referred to says in praise of tricycle under- 
cairiages, ‘‘ Where the tricycle scores and impresses me 
with its practicability is that, as soon as the main wheels 
have hit the ground, the whole machine tips on to the 
nose wheel and remains forcibly down in an attitude at 
which the stalling speed is higher than anything likely 
to be encountered in gusty conditions. I doubt if any 
large plane will be built in future without a tricycle 
undercarriage.’’ 


Tricycle Techniques 


To be successful, a tricycle-type aircraft must be just 
right—a perfect balance between weight distribution and 
elevator control—otherwise the machine will pitch badly 
when on the ground, and perhaps even break the tail 
when landing on rough surfaces, or it may need an 
incredibly long run for the take-off. A heavily loaded 
aircraft without a nose wheel can be very tricky. Thus, 
you see how Britons acknowledge with satisfaction the 
pioneer work of their American cousins. Since tricycle 
types involve a slightly modified technique in handling, 
it is obviously right that pilots should receive their train- 
ing with tricycle landing gear. The R.A.F. now have 
such trainer types of British origin in regular use. 

I suppose no fighter type was more eagerly awaited 
than the Bell Airacobra. Something new and ‘bristling 
with original features such as this can always be relied 
upon to provide a new thrill. Comments of R.A.F. 


Canadg-trained Airmen 


HE HON. J. T. THORSON, Minister of National 

War Services, said in a public address at Selkirk, 

Manitoba, that ‘‘Canada’s overseas army will be, 
indeed as it is now, the most highly mechanised and most 
mobile army of any of the United Nations.”’ 

Of the Royal Canadian Air Force, Mr. Thorson said 
there now were 28 squadrons overseas, ‘‘ serving on every 
battle front of the world.’’ 

“They have been in Russia and in the Libyan desert. 
They serve in Britain and over Germany and Occupied 
Europe. They fly to Italy and across the Mediterranean. 
They have been in the Near East and the Far East .. . 
Their training equals the training of any airmen anywhere 
in the world. Their courage and initiative and their fight- 
ing qualities cannot be surpassed. 

“We have more than 100,000 men in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, all of them volunteers. By next March this 
number will be almost doubled. And we shall produce 
and train in Canada from one-third to one-half of all the 
airmen in all the British nations.’ 

The Commonwealth Air Training Plan is functioning with 
such speed that the Empire’s Air Forces no longer suffer 
from a ‘‘ bottleneck of pilots,’’ Hon. C. G. Power, Air 
Minister, said at a Press conference at Vancouver. 

Major Power revealed that so many pilots were being 
graduated from air schools and sent overseas that Britain 
was “crying for mercy.’’ They are seeing action on every 
fighting front in the world, he added. 
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pilots I have heard of this remarkable type are that the 
ceiling might with advantage be higher, and that for- 
ward visibility is not quite equal to other fighter types, 
but rearward it is superior. 

The tar-type doors do minimise objections to the rather 
cramped cockpit, the fixed cover of which limits pilots 


» to 5ft. 1oin., but altogether it is regarded as being as 


fascinating in flying qualities as it is unconventional in 
design. Six machine guns and a quick-firing 20 mm. 
cannon give excellent fire power. Pity it is that for 
various reasons the big cannon cannot be retained yet 
awhile, for ‘‘ tank busters ’’ with large calibre quick-firing 
cannon are the real need of the moment. Bombs have 
not proved effective against tanks. 


New Types Awaited 


If I add that we also await eagerly the later American 
types which have designed into them the real lessons of 
war, I am only half stating the truth. Lightnings, 
Thunderbolts, Curtiss P4oF (Warhawk) with the 
Packard-built Merlin engine, for example—what a 
whirlwind range of hard hitters! The Vultee Vengeance 
dive-bomber, too, with such a remarkable specification. 
We are simply impatient for these new aircraft as well 
as your fast day bombers which all are confident will add 
lustre and fame to the splendid range of American types 
already on active service. 

Need I conclude with the observation that we, as a 
race, tend to be undemonstrative. The bitter lessons of 
war have not been wasted ; they banished wishful think- 
ing and retaught us the need to look facts squarely in 
the face. One detects a curious wartime trait, too, in 
that we Britishers tend to rouse one another to still 
greater national effort by minimising what we have 
accomplished and are doing. If such a tendency could 
be in any way interpreted from these candid observa- 
tions, well, it simply cloaks the genuine inward 
gratification Britons feel for the magnificent part America 
is playing under her great leader President Roosevelt. 





This charming photograph of H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Gloucester was taken when she recently visited a Midland 
factory producing aircraft components. On her left is 
Mr. E. B. Boughton, and on her right, Mr. W. E. Long, 
executives of Automotive Products Company, Ltd. 
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BEHIND THE LINES 


Service and Industrial News from the Inside’ 
of Axis and Enemy-occupied Countries 


Japan’s Loss 


APANESE sources report that Lt. 

Cdr. Masso Asahi, of the Japanese 
Naval Air Arm, was killed in an action 
during the attack on Surabaya. The 
report mentions that Asahi, who had dis- 
tinguished himself in the fighting in 
China and in operations against Borneo, 
Java and the Philippines, was Japan's 
most successful naval pilot. 


The Golden Banner 


“Fae methods applied by the Germans 
to increase their war production vary 
from patriotic appeals to the ruthless 
slave driving of workers. But an inter- 
esting feature is the element of com- 
petition introduced by the Nazi Govern- 
ment to stir up the production of war 
material. Industrial firms which have 
fulfilled their production programme and 
have organised a maximum of output 
receive a decoration of the ‘‘Golden 
Banner.’’ This—as the Germans explain 
it—is a substitute for the incentive of 
free competition in peacetime. About 
70 firms have been recently awarded this 
decoration. 

But to what extent this competition is 
based on slave driving, unreasonably 
long hours, and the concomitant drop in 
health standards of workers is revealed 
in Nazi medical reports. In one arma- 
ment: factory the works physician had 
25,000 cases under his care in one year. 
Such is the price of the ‘Golden 
Banner.”’ 


Decorations and Losses 


cet. JOACHIM MUENCHEBERG, 
bearer of the Knight's Insignia to 
the Iron Cross with Oak Leaves, has been 
awarded, by the Duce, the Italian ‘‘ Gold 
Medal for Bravery,”’ in connection with 
the recent German attacks on Malta 
Lieut. Rieger, ‘‘ the most prominent 
exponent of the Stuka weapon,’’ .who is 
said to have participated in night attacks 
against the Thames Estuary and in 
N. Africa, was shot down by the 


Russians over Naro-Fominsk 
and has been posthumously 
awarded the same decora-- 
tion. 

Lt. F. Platzer, com- 
mander of a Stuka squadron, 
has been posthumously 
awarded the Knight's 
Insignia to the Iron Cross 
for services on the Russian 
front. 

Among others the Lwuft- 
waffe also lost two of their 
outstanding officers: Lt 
Meyer, pilot in a destroyer 
(Zerstérer) Squadron and 
bearer of high decorations, 
who is said to have been 
““very successful” in 
France, the Balkans, and 
in raids over this country, 
and Capt. W. Spiess, com- 
mander of a destroyer 
squadron, both killed in 
action in Russia. 


Power from Wind 


N a lecture recently given 
to the Foreign and 

Colonial research group ot 
the V-D.I. (Association of 
German Engineers) some 
interesting details were re- 
vealed of the current research on the 
exploitation of the wind energy for in- 
dustrial purposes. The lecturer stated 
that the shores and hilltops of Central 
Germany favoured the establishment of 
special wind power plants. 

Theoretically only a maximum of 60 
per cent. of the total wind energy can 
be made use of, but in practice this per- 
centage is even lower. In Central Ger- 
many small wind energy plants of 10 to 
100 kw. output are estimated to keep 
their full efficiency for 2,000 hours per 
annum, while large plants of 1,000 kw. 
maintained their output for 2,500 to 
3,000 hours per annum. 

While the mechanical equipment of 
large wind energy plants is still a matter 
of research, German firms are building 
small plants for mass production 





THE JUNKERS JU 88: One of the mainstays of the Luftwaffe, this machine is 
used as precision bomber, long-range bomber, dive-bomber and night-fighter. 


CONDOR CLOSE-UP : 
notorious Atlantic raiders. Note the fan-shaped 
flame dampers at the rear of the engine cowling. 





Bombing-up one of the 


Models in France 


‘i is reported from France that the 
construction of aircraft models is to 
be introduced as a compulsory subject 
on the curriculum of all French schools. 
For this purpose a number of school 
teachers receive special training at a 
course held now at Aix (in the Provence 
Department). 


Axis Aluminium 


HE bauxite industry in Croatia sat- 
fered substantially during the last 
two years because of the acute shortage 
of transport facilities. The output of the 
Adria Bauxite and Mining Co. in 1940 
amounted to 274,195 tons compared with 
440,000 tons in 1938. This reduction in 
the Yugoslav production is responsible 
for the increased efforts to expand the 
production of bauxite and aluminium in 
Italy. The Italian Montecatini Co. has 
completed the extension of their alu- 
mina plant in Porto Marghera. In Mori 
and Bozen (Southern Tyrol) aluminium 
plants are being established. It is further 
reported that this company is engaged 
on the construction of a plant for the 
production of artificial cryolite and a 
new aluminium refining plant. 


.. Search of Fuel 


IRECTED by German _ experts 
strenuous efforts are being made ia 
Estonia to develop a process of utilising 
butane gas for the production of aviation 
fuel. It is reported that these researches 
have now been successfully completed 
and that a plant for the production of 
the new aviation fuel has been erected by 
the ‘‘ Anio Hydrogenation Company.” 
The company is to start production of 
the new fuel in the near future. 
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Thirty-ninth of the Second Series 


FLIGHT 





»| FRIEND or FOE? 


light Civil and Communication Types 
Taylorcraft and Wicko 





OTH these light aircraft are of a 
B type which had become ex- 
tremely popular with private 
owners and flying clubs in America 
before the present war—the high-wing, 
strut-braced cabin monoplane; they 
have quite a good performance for 
their horse-power, are easy to handle 
and provide an excellent downward 





range of visibility for admiring the 
passing landscape or picking out a 
field in which to land. 
. Even the American Army learnt so 
4 to appreciate their qualities (during 
3 manceuvres in the Louisiana swamp- 
lands) that the type was adopted offi- 
cially for light communication duties, 
and orders placed for large numbers 
the of them—mainly Pipers and Taylor- 
$ to craft. 
ject The American Taylorcraft is found 
— both in ‘‘trainer’’ form with tandem 
re seating and with side-by-side seating, 
ie the latter having wheel dual control. 
: The Wicko, which is an English de- 
sign that was also gaining popularity 
before the war, was produced in a 
i single model with side-by-side seating 
last and dual control of the usual ‘‘ joy- 
rage stick’’ type. It was also fitted with 
the split trailing-edge flaps for ‘‘short’’ 
940 landings. 
vith In general appearance they are very 
n in similar even though the American 
ible model was powered by a typical “‘ flat 
the four’’ engine, while the Wicko had an 
a inverted, in-line, 4-cyl. Gipsy Major 
Pm power unit. From any underneath 
fori view, however, the most readily seen 
‘am difference is in the wing strut arrange- 
her ments, those of the Taylorcraft form- 
ged ing a V, while those of the Wicko are 
the parallel. 
da Their tails differ most markedly in 
the tail : 
plane plan 
and a 
rts, glance at 
> in the accom- 
31g panying 
oa drawings 
ted will show that whereas the tailplane 
a of the Taylorcraft has a fairly sharp 
| by taper on both edges and small 
, rounded tips, that of the Wicko has 
» of Straight parallel edges and broad 


curved tips—in fact, it rather sug- 
gests the outline of the old type of 
two-edged safety razor blade! 


TAYLORCRAFT. Tapered 

tailplane with small round 

tips ; straight inclined edges 

to fin and rudder with round 
apex. 


TAYLORCRAFT WICKO 











The difference between their vertical 
surfaces is not so marked, but is still 
sufficient to provide a clue to iden- 
tity. Note that the fin and rudder of 
the Taylorcraft has straight inclined 
edges with a fairly broad round apex, 
while those of the Wicko are a com- 
bination of curves. Another smal] 
point is that the tailplane of the 
Wicko is set rather lower in relation 
to the fuselage section than that of 
the American machine. Both have 
sprung tail-skids instead of the 
now more usual wheel. 





















Next week; Potez-63 
and Lockheed Electra 


WICKO. Straight parallel 

edges to tailplane with broad 

curved tips; well-rounded 
outline to fin and rudder 
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Simple, sturdy and straightforward 
design, adaptable to changing 
requirements, is one of the out- 
Standing attributes of Lockheed 


struts and hydraulic units. 
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PWITH THE R.A.F. IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST” 


Combined Headquarters : The Miracle of Malta : To and Fro in Libya : East 
African Victory 


“* FLIGHT "’ publishes to-day the official summary of an address 

given by Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Longmore, G.C.B., D.S.0., : 
A.0.C.-in-C. R.A.F., Middle East from 1940 to 1941, at a lunch- ; 
time meeting of the Royal Empire Society, over which Major- : 
General Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Sykes, G.C.S.I., M.P., etc., presided. : 
The period covered is from Mid-May, 1940, to May |, 1941, and : 
the story is a fascinating one of continual operation against 





graphically, with General - Wavell’s Army 

Command, but in addition included Malta. It 
thus covered all R.A.F. units operating in Egypt, 
Palestine and Trans-Jordan, East Africa, Aden and 
Somaliland, Iraq, Mediterranean Sea, Red Sea, Persian 
Gulf and Greece. The closest co-operation existed 
between the C.-in-C, Mediterranean, Admiral Sir 
Andrew Cunningham, the C.-in-C. of the Army, General 
Sir Archibald Wavell, and myself, but no supreme Com- 
mander-in-Chief of all three Services was nominated. 
Army and Air Force headquarters were housed in the 
same building; the offices of General Wavell and myself 
were on the same floor. A senior naval liaison officer 
represented the Naval C.-in-C. at combined head- 


R A.F. COMMAND, Middle East, coincided, geo- 


: Why We Failed in Greece 


quarters. Frequent meetings of the Cs.-in-C. controlled 
policy and ensured co-ordination. 

On the entry of Italy into the war on June r1th, 1940, 
the R.A.F. in Egypt and Palestine totalled 40 Gladiator 
fighters, 70 Blenheim bombers, 24 bomber-transport 
Bombays and Valentias, 24 army co-operation Lysan- 
ders and 10 Sunderland flying boats. Behind these was 
a reserve of approximately 100 per cent. in the case of 
the Gladiators, Blenheims and Lysanders. Tantalising 
that the Turks had Hurricanes, and we had none in our 
squadrons. The Italian air force in Libya approximated 
200 modern - bombers and 200 fighters, plus various 
obsolete types. Reinforcement of these from Italy was 
possible at any time. 

In Sudan, Kenya and Aden a total of some 150 aircraft 
of various types, including Gladiators, Blenheims and 
Wellesleys, were opposed in Italian East Africa by a 
slightly larger force. The Italians could fly bomber 
reinforcements direct from Libya to Eritrea, and fre- 
quently ‘did so, crossing the Sudan by night. They 
even carried some fighters that way, packed up inside 
the fuselage of the large S81 transport aircraft. The 
longest hop was over 1,000 miles. 

Our ability to ship aircraft reinforcements regularly 
from the United Kingdom through the Mediterranean 

only remained whilst Italy was neutral. 
Before the collapse of France a last- 
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minute attempt was made to reinforce 
by air from the United Kingdom, and 
resulted in the safe arrival of only three 
Blenheims and six Hurricanes. For 
the next 11 months aircraft reinforce- 
ments arrived from time to time by 
various routes and methods. Those 
with long-range tanks could fly out, 
though losses en route were occasion- 
ally serious. Some came by ship to 
West Africa, were assembled there and 
flown across Africa to Egypt. Others 
came by the long sea route to Suez 
round the Cape. Occasionally an air- 
craft carrier operation resulted in a 
welcome addition of Hurricanes. 

The enormous disadvantage of ex- 
terior lines of communication was felt 
by the R.A.F. almost as much as by 
the Army. Though certain aircraft 
could fly out, their maintenance crews, 
spare parts and ground equipment had 
to come by ship. A glance at the map 
will show the great contrast between 
our own and the enemy’s problems in 
this respect. There were frequent 
waits for aircraft held up somewhere on 
the air reinforcing routes—a ship with 
a precious load of aircraft or vital 
spares failed to arrive. A whole batch 
of new American fighters after arrival 
were discovered with defects which 
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prevented -their immediate operational 

employment; sometimes they were 

held up for weeks. For these and other 
reasons, the figures at the Air Ministry 
of aircraft estimated to be ready in the 

Middle East by a certain date for some 

new and pressing commitment seldom, 

if ever, coincided with our own figures. 

‘‘Misunderstandings and the ex- 
change of many signals frequefttly re- 
sulted from the difference in the 
picture as seen by those at home and 
by ourselves in the Middle East. Com- 
mitments continued to arise invariably 
ahead of our capacity to meet them in 
full. They were frequently accepted 
on promise of reinforcements which 
arrived too late. Perhaps these con- 
ditions were inevitable through, our 
general unpreparedness for a World 
War, and our preoccupations at home 
It would not be giving a true picture 
of that first year of the war in the 
Middle East if this background were 
omitted. 

‘‘ At the outset of war with Italy, in consultation with 
Admiral Cunningham and General Wavell, I decided that 
the main tasks of the R.A.F. under my command should 
be as follows :— 

(a) Early offensive action against enemy air bases to 

neutralise his numerical superiority. 

(b) Destruction of resources of all sorts in Italian East 
Africa, where practically no replenishments were 
possible. 

(c) Full support of the British Army wherever and when 
ever their operations were in progress 

(d) Offensive action against enemy ports to damage or 
destroy submarines, shipping and port facilities 

(e) Strategical reconnaissance for naval, army and air 
information. 

(f) Fighter defence of fleet base, the Suez Canal, Red 
Sea convoy route, and military areas 

To give some idea of the R.A.F. work in the Middle East, 





The Westland Lysander, of which there were two dozen in the Middle East and another 
twenty-four in reserve. 





Pre-war Junkers Ju 86s of the South African Air Force which operated from Kenya 


under Air Comdre. Sowry. 


it will probably be 
separately. 


simpler to take each front or sector 


Malta’s Four Gladiators 

‘“ Here was a most interesting problem. It had been con- 
sidered that owing to its close proximity to Sicily, and 
being within easy reach of the Italian Metropolitan Air 
Force, the operation of any aircraft, even fighter defence, 
would be out of the question. Thus by the first day of 
war with Italy there were no aircraft on the island, and 
only the A.O.C., Air Vice-Marshal Maynard, and a small 
nucleus of R.A.F. officers remained. 

‘It was too much for these officer-pilots to watch Italian 


bombers leisurely cruising overhead They found some 
packing cases in the dockyard labelled ‘ Gladiators’; they 
opened the cases and found the parts of four of these 


fighters, which were actually Fleet Air Arm reserve air 
craft. After assembly and a few practice flights, they 
were out for business against the next raiders which came 
An immediate success, for down came an Italian $79 
in flames The effect on 
morale throughout the island 
was instantaneous. Troops 
and civilians can stand a lot 
of bombing if they can see or 
| know that the enemy are pay- 
jing dearly. So it was with 
| the Maltese, whose coolness 
;and courage during a raid I 
'had the opportunity of see 
ing during a flying visit I 
paid to the island in Septem- 
ber, 1940 

‘*Since that first air suc- 
cess the fighter strength has 
gradually been built up, 
; sometimes from our meagre 
reserve in Egypt, sometimes 
direct from home, until now 
with its powerful and effi- 
cient A.A. defence the island 


over 


is probably the best aif 
defended locality in the 
world. 

‘*The use of its bomb- 


) scarred airfields is not en- 
tirely confined to fighters; 
other larger long-distance air- 
craft come and go on their 
various missions. The naval 
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A Vickers Wellesley flying over Abyssinia. Bombs are carried in the floatlike 
structures under the wings. Built on the geodetic principle, its long range made it 


suitable for operation in the Middle East. 


strategical value of Malta was always great, and now its 
air strategical value is of equal importance. The repro- 
visioning of the Island in food, ammunition and petrol is 
not easy now; but, while stocks remain, the dauntless 
courage of the defenders and of the population will ensure 
that Malta holds out. I am sure that all members of our 
Empire Society are watching their stout defence with pro- 
found admiration. 


Egypt and Libya 


‘‘This front has remained the main theatre of war 
throughout the Middle East, the defence of Egypt and the 
canal area being considered of the first importance. From 
June to September, 1940, no major land operations took 
place. But from the outset constant R.A.F. attacks were 
made on Italian aerodromes and bases, such as Tobruk, 
Derna, and later, Benghazi. Successful results were ob- 
tained through the promptness of attack after war was 
declared, both against Libyan bases and those in Italian 
East Africa from Sudan. The Italians were slow in adopt- 
ing a policy of full dispersal of aircraft, petrol and other 
dumps 

“Twice armed is he who has his 
quarrel] just, but three times armed ts 
he who gets his blow in first.’ 
Within our limited capacity that was 
our policy on June 11th, 1940 

“In September, 1940, the Italians 
attacked and penetrated East of Sidi 
Barrani, which comprised a collection 
of huts on the coast midway between 
the frontier port at Sollum and Mersah 
Matruh. This was troublesome to th: 
R.A.F. through the loss of the ad 
vanced landing ground there from 
which fighters could escort our 
bombers. Italians could now use the 
landing ground for the same purpose 
This was our first experience of the 
advantage to the attacker of gaining 
forward airfields, and the part which 
such considerations should play in the 
plan of the ground operations 

“ By October, 1940, our aircraft 
supply situation was much improved 
Hurricanes had begun to replace 
Gladiator fighters. It seemed likely 
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at last that we could adequately sup- 
port our rapidly growing British Army 
in their coming Libyan counter-offen- 
sive However, increasing tension 
between Italy and Greece now indi- 
cated another commitment, and one 
entirely unprovided for 

‘“Though no definite promise had 
been made for the dispatch of troops 
or aircraft to Greece in the event of an 
attack by Italy, we had undoubtedly 
encouraged the Greeks to resist aggres 
sion. Italy invaded Greece from 
Albania on October 28th, 1940 
Within three weeks two R.A.F. fighter 
squadrons and two Blenheim squad- 
rons arrived in Greece from Egypt at 
the expense of the small force of air 


_ptheeicigio tee . : 
se ae’ squadrons assembling,in the Western 


~S Desert. This left the equivalent of 

ee «ten squadrons, two of which were 
‘Sees, Sees Hurricanes, for.the support of the 
SGke. PFs: Army in Libya in their offensive which 
a 2 eg opened on December goth. As you will 
Rtn. eee remember, this offensive was highly 
—— = successful, more so even than antici 
pated. After defeat of the Italians at 
Sidi Barrani, rapid progress was made 
by our Army—Bardia was captured 
on January 5th, 1941, Tobruk on 
January 22nd, Derna on January 30th, 
and finally Benghazi occupied on February 6th 

‘* Throughout the whole advance the R.A.F., under Air 
Vice-Marshal Coilishaw, maintained a sufficient degree of 
air superiority to prevent serious enemy air interference 
with our troops. By day Blenheims attacked back air 
dromes, lines of communication and troop concentrations. 
At night Wellingtons (recently arrived), Bombays and 
Valentias attacked Tripoli and other back area targets. 
Strategic reconnaissance was the responsibility of one par 
ticular Blenheim squadron 

‘* Though outnumbered by over three to one in fighters; 
we had, in addition to the Gladiators, 35 Hurricanes with 
superior performance to the enemy C.R.42s. They were 
used for low machine gun attacks on M.T. convoys on the 
lines of communication, particularly on tankers. A few 
were used for tactical reconnaissance for which the slow 
Lysanders were too vulnerable to attack by enemy fighters 
This new’ method of employing Hurricanes was most suc 
cessful and kept the slower but more manoeuvrable Italian 
fighters continually on the defensive. 

‘Shortly after the occupation of Benghazi, I visited all 
Air Force squadrons in Cyrenaica. My first stop from 





The Vickers Vincent, which was a general-purpose version of the Vildebeest. As 
shown in the photograph, an extra fuel tank could be carried 
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Cairo was El Adem, a short way inland from Tobruk. Here 
the Italians had developed a good airfield, with workshop 
facilities and freshly constructed barracks and stores. Our 
repair and salvage section, who had moved there, were glad 
of some shelter and even the use of some undamaged equip- 
ment. Sheds and barracks had suffered from our attacks, but 
the remarkable sight around the airfield was the number of 
Italian aircraft, burnt out or broken up. I saw similar sights 
as I motored past landing grounds en route to Derna, whilst 
at Benina, main airdrome at Benghazi; nearly roo derelict 
aircraft could be counted. 

‘* All this was satisfactory evidence of the effectiveness of 
our bombing and machine-gun attacks. It also showed what 
heavy losses in aircraft were likely to be incurred by an air 
force in rapid retirement, through having to abandon unservice- 
able aircraft, damaged by bombing, or perhaps lacking some 
spare or small repair. 


R.A.F. Damage at Tobruk 


‘* Tobruk was an astonishing sight. In the harbour a dozen 
ships lay sunk or beached, among them the Marco Polo, a 
large passenger ship, and the cruiser San Giorgio, which had 
been severely damaged in one of the early R.A.F. raids on 
the port. Within the perimeter defences were derelict vehicles, 
including some very useful large Fiat lorries, many of which 
were made serviceable; stocks of food, chianti wine, petrol 
and ammunition. An R.A.F. squadron occupying the local 
airfield had -borrowed from the prisoners’ camp one or two 





A four-gun Sea Gladiator of the type used -by the Fleet Air 
Arm. At one time four of these constituted the sole defence 
of Malta. The bulge underneath carries a dinghy. 








The Rolls-Royce Merlin-engined Fairey Battle, a few of which 
took part in the Abyssinian campaign from Kenya. 


Italian sailors, who were glad to be back at their old pro- 
fession of waiters and were most useful in the Officers’ Mess. 
In the same squadron I also met Antonio, much more con- 
cerned for the professional and technical reputation of the 
Italian diesel lorries and their satisfactory running than with 
sabotaging the vehicles to prevent their further use by the 

\.F.—an interesting sidelight on the outlook of the ordinary 
Italian towards that war which he obviously detested 

‘‘T spent a night at Barce, north of Benghazi, in a com- 
fortable Italian hotel which was still staffed by Italians. I had 
an excellent service ration dinner at the Italian Officers’ Club. 
The town was undamaged. It was the centre of a large agri- 
cultural district; one must remember that the whole country 
north of a line joining Derna and Benghazi had been developed 
agriculturally and well colonised under the late Marshal Balbo's 
régime. I found at Barce one British squadron comfortably 
installed in a two-storey building, with its aircraft dispersed 
round a grass airfield, a welcome change from desert sand and 
the bare shelter afforded by the side curtains of motor transport 
vehicles. 


Agheila Reached 


At Benina airfield, outside Benghazi, No. 3 Royal 
Australian Air Force Squadron, now equipped with Hurricanes, 
were accommodated in what remained of blitzed accommoda- 
tion at a once well-equipped terminal airport, the pride of 
Marshal Balbo. This Australian squadron had done magnifi- 
cently throughout, and was typical of what a desert-trained 
squadron should be—hard, seasoned pilots and ground crews, 
ready to meet and overcome all difficulties cheerfully, and the 
best improvisors (or should I say ‘ scroungers '?) in the Middle 
East Ihe same applied to the R.A.F. squadrons after six 
months of desert conditions. In spite of limited water supply 
and lack of vegetables or fruit over long periods during opera- 
tions, the health of officers and men was surprisingly good. 





Used on every front, in every phase of the war, the Hawker Hurricane has acquitted itself well. A line-up on the Western Desert. 
The intakes have special air filters to keep out the sand. 
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Lucky were those squadrons near the coast and a sandy bathing 
beach. 

“ Frequently you read or hear of sand or dust storms. These 
are various. A Khamsm, or hot sand wind, is particularly 
prevalent in April and May Occasionally it shuts down flying 
over large areas for upwards of 24 to 48 hours. It may extend 
to a considerable height. That is not the only trouble, for 
now the whole surface of the desert along the coastal belt from 
Derna to Alexandria has been cut up by vehicles of all sorts. 
Any wind over 20 m.p.h., aided by a hot sun, may sect the 
whole surface of loose sand on the move. The result is that 
a pilot may start off from a perfectly clear airfield at, say, 
7 a.m. and return to find it completely blotted out by blowing 
sand three hours later. Flying conditions in the Middle East 
are by no means always ideal. 

‘“* Mid-February, 1941, saw the end of the successful advance, 
and the commencement of a short-lived effort at consolidation 
in Cyrenaica, with forward outposts at Agheila. All praise 
to the XIIIth Corps, under Gen. O'Connor for their mag- 
nificent effort. The R.A.F. had been proud to support them; 
and how satisfactory for the Commander of No. 202 Group, 
R.A.F. (A.V-M. Collishaw), to receive a special order of the 
day from the Commander of the XIIIth Corps appreciating 
the wonderful work of the R.A.F., ‘ whose determination and 


fine fighting qualities made the campaign possible.’ The Air 





The Bristol Bombay bomber-transport was in service at the 
beginning of the war. A number of them were built by 
Short and Harlands in Ireland. 


Force was sad when, some weeks later, Gen. O'Connor was 
taken prisoner. bai 

“ Back in Cairo, the cries from Greece for more air reinforce- 
ments were loud and frequent. Signals from home required 
me to form a Balkan reserve of ten squadrons, but where 
they were to come from was not clear. Squadrons in 
Cyrenaica which had been hard at it for two 
months were in urgent need of re-equipping. The 
most that could be left in Cyrenaica was three 
squadrons: one army co-operation and two fighers. 
Farther south, the R.A.F. in Sudan and from 
Aden, as well as the South African Air Force 
from Kenya, were fully occupied supporting Gen. 
Platt's and Gen. Cunningham’s offensives into 
Eritrea and Abyssinia. We were stretched beyond 
our capacity. Fresh aircraft were not arriving 
from home as fast as they were being used up. 

“No sooner had the R.A.F. reductions and 
similar Army ones been made in Cyrenaica than 
the German Air Force began to appear on the 
scene, and by the end of February had assumed 
a leading role in the enemy air effort, which was 
directed at first against Benghazi.. About this 
tume—the end of February, 1941—reconnaissance 
#f Tripoli revealed considerable shipping activity, 
added to which German transport aircraft, JU 52s, 
were observed on enemy airfields. However, there 
was no particular reason at that time to suppose 
that enemy reinforcements were for any other 
Purpose than to stop our further advance towards 


pos in Greece. 
Tripoli. Anyway, nothing much could be done 








Vickers Valentias of the bomber-transport type were in 
service in Egypt and Palestine at the outbreak of war. The 
Valentia is the Pegasus-engined version of the Victoria, 

which goes back into the late 1920s. 


about it, for at a conference at Tatoi, outside Athens, on 
February 22nd, a fresh commitment had been accepted to 
send immediately Imperial troops and additional squadrons 
to support Greece in the coming German attack from the 
Balkans. The conference was attended by the King of Greece, 
Prime Minister Korysis (successor to Metaxas), General 
Papagos, Mr. Eden (Foreign Secretary), General Dill (C.1.G.S.), 
General Wavell, a Naval representative of the C.-in-C. 
Mediterrancan, and myself 


Tobruk Held 


“*T stayed on a week in Greece visiting R.A.F. squadrons, 
and by the time [ returned to Cairo by air on March 3rd it 
had been pretty well established that German forces had 
reached Tripoli and that their strength was something over 
two divisions, one of them armoured. On March 3oth, in 
Libya, our forward troops at Agheila fell back uuder German 
pressure and, once started, the withdrawal continued. On April 
5th I was at Khartoum discussing with the A.O.C.s Sudan, 
Aden, and East Africa what squadrons could now be moved 
to Libya or Greece, following the then almost complete success- 
ful conclusion of the Abyssinian campaign. I arranged for the 
immediate transfer of those which had a few modern aircraft 
left serviceable. 

** Next day, April 6th, my diary records as follows : —‘ Spent 
the morning flying the 1,000 miles up to Cairo. Arrived in 
time for lunch. Things were not too bright. The German 
Armoured Division was getting along far too fast in Cyrenaiva. 
The Balkan War had started. The Germans had invaded 
Northern Greece and Jugoslavia—not to mention frouble in 
Iraq which might lead anywhere. A C.-in-C.s’ conference in 
the afternoon attended by Mr. Eden and General Dill 
Decisions made as to what should be held. One of these 
decisions was to hold Tobruk By the end of the month 
Rommel’s force had by-passed Tobruk, and was in possession 
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A short-nosed Blenheim (Bristol Mercury VIII) on an improvised airfield 


In the Balkan campaign the R.A.F. were out-numbered by 
more than five to one. 
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of Halfaya Pass, Sollum, and Sidi Omar. Except 
for Tobruk, we were back where we started in 
June, 1940, but in that period the Italian Army 
in Libya and their Air Force had been soundly 
defeated and more than 100,000 Italian prisoners 
were in the bag. 

‘At no time during. Rommel’s rapid advance 
did the Germans achieve any definite air superi- 
ority, except for periods over Tobruk after its 
investment. His success was due to the strength, 
efficiency and mobility of his armoured force. 


Greece 


**T have already spoken of the dispatch of four 
R.A.F. squadrons to Greece immediately after 
Italy’s invasion from Albania on October 28th, 
1940, to which were added in January, 1941, three 
more, two of which were fighters. There were 
no British troops there except those for A.A. 
defence of airfields, and those necessary for 
ancillary services to the R.A.F. The Greeks held 
the view at that time (in November, 1940) that 
the landing of a small British Expeditionary Force 
would .precipitate a German invasion into Mace- 
donia. The Greek Air Force, with its mixture of rather 
obsolete aircraft, Polish, French, German and English, did 
very well against the Italians in the early stages, but through 
lack of spares and replacements could not, for long, maintain 
their aircraft. Thus the bulk of the air work fell on the seven 
British squadrons. 

‘The Greek soldier is a grand mountain fighter and one 
thing he liked to see from his positions in the Albanian Moun- 


One of the Free French pilots with his Morane 406 fighter. 
Air Chief Marshal Longmore regrets there were not more 
of them. 


tains was what the Air Force was doing for him. No doubt 
it was good that they should bomb Valona, Durazzo, Brindisi, 
and other ports through which all supplies for the Italian 
Army in Albania must pass, but these were out of sight. 
What thoroughly roused his enthusiasm and morale was a good 
bombing of the village or strong point in Italian hands imme- 
diately in front of him, which he could see and which was to 
be his own objective in the near future. 

‘‘There were many occasions such as this, with fighter 
opposition very weak, where dive bombers would have been 
of the greatest use. I know full well, and appreciate, the 
arguments in favour of our own policy in putting our bomber 
aircraft production effort into strategical bombers, but the 
dive-bomber is a weapon of morale; a stimulant to the troops 
which it supports, and the reverse to the object of its atten- 
tion. However, we had none, so Air Vice-Marshal D’ Albiac 
met the occasional demand from General Papagos for support 
bombing with his Blenheims doing high level attacks. 

“‘At no time did the Italian Air Force achieve real air 
superiority in spite of odds in their favour. The two British 
fighter squadrons on that Albanian front brought down nearly 
too Italian machines during January, February and March, 


In June, 1940, we had in the Eastern Mediterranean area ten Short Sunder. 
land flying boats. 
No praise can be too high for the work these boats have done. 


One is shown here flying over the Grecian archipelago. 


1941. Many of these air fights took place within sight of the 
Greek front line troops. From base airdromes round Athens 
and from airfields near the front our squadrons continued to 
harass the Italian lines of communication and to support the 
Greek Army. I took the opportunity to visit the squadrons 
operating from forward airfields up in the villages between 
the mountains, where the weather changed almost from hour 
to hour. At one of these I saw quite a large proportion of the 
aircraft temporarily bogged after a heavy rainfall. The officers 
and men, however, seemed to appreciate the change from the 
heat and sand of Libya to mountains and wet grass. 

“‘It is no exaggeration to claim that the Greeks had full 
support from the R.A.F. against the Italians and would, in 
my opinion, have reached Valona if the intervention of the 
Germans at the beginning of April had not changed the whole 
situation. The Germans invaded Greek Macedonia 8A April 
6th at four points, their main thrust being along the Struma 
valley. The R.A.F. in Greece numbered scarcely 200 aircraft, 
including reserves. The Germans were known to: have had 
over 1,000 aircraft on the Greek and Jugoslav front, and that 
figure is in addition to the Italian Air Force in Albania which, 
it must be remembered, could be reinforced and maintained 
by aircraft flown over the short distance from Italy. 


Balanced Force 


“*Time does not permit me to relate the sequence of events 
which culminated in the final evacuation of the Imperial Forces 
at the end of April. The R.A.F. made gallant efforts to delay 
the German advance. In one case a formation of six Blenheims 
attacked the German Armoured Forces coming South in the 
Monaster Gap; not one of this formation returned. What was 
possible against Italians in spite of odds against us was not 
possible against Germans. Their vastly superior air force 
working with their rapidly advancing army took heavy toll of 
dispersed aircraft on our airfields. Ten Blenheims were 
destroyed and several more damaged at one of our forward 
bases, and a little later Hurricanes suffered the same fate else- 
where. 

“In spite of this the Germans by no means had it all theif 
own way in air fighting, for on April 19th and 20th our remain- 
ing Hurricanes destroyed a total of 29 German aircraft and 
damaged 15 more. However, there was little left with which 
to provide the necessary fighter cover to the Navy during the 
evacuation, and no more fighters could be spared from Libya 
ot from the Fleet base at Alexandria. Blenheims fitted as 
fighters provided such cover for convoys as was possible in the 
vicinity of Greece, while the few Hurricanes and Gladiators 
which had reached Crete provided patrols over convoys 
approaching that island. It is of interest that on April 30th 
there were only just over 40 Hurricanes ieft in the whole of 
Libya, Egypt and Crete. 

*“In years to come historians will, no doubt, deal very fully 
with the unsuccessful Greek adventure. In the meantime one 
frequently hears the expression ‘ Lesson of Greece’ used in con- 
junction with ancther one, even more widely used, ‘ Lack of 
air support.’ We did not lose Greece solely because we were 
weak in the air. We lost it because we did not have ready 
and thoroughly organised in Greece a balanced force of all 
arms, including ground and air, of equal strength to the 
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German invaders, and with secure communications having 
sufficient capacity to maintain that force. 

*“The historian will deal with the question of whether, lack- 
ing such a force of the strength necessary and with communi- 


‘cations always threatened from the enemy-held Dodecanese 


Islands, we were justified in attempting to support that brave 
little country Greece. It may well be found that unless we 
had showed Turkey and Jugoslavia that we were prepared to 
take the risk and to send such forces as we could, there would 
be no hope of these two counties joining us in the task of 
defending Greece. As it turned out, Turkey stood aside and 
slavia came in too late for a co-ordinated plan to operate. 
“We had lost Greece; we subsequently lost Crete, but we 
still held Egypt and the Suez Canal, nor did the half-baked 
Axis coup in Iraq materialise. The time-table for it had gone 
wrong. Above all, we could still hold our heads up when 
Greece was mentioned ; we had done our best for them within 

our limited capacity. 

Italian East Africa 


"Elsewhere there is a better tale to tell. Early.in January 
General Platt’s force opened the offensive from the Sudan, 
supported by six R.A.F. squadrons under the command of 
Air Commodore Slatter. With the exception of the South 
African squadrons, which had a few Hurricanes, and one 
Blenheim squadron, the others consisted of old types—Welles- 
leys, Lysanders and various biplanes. 

“The squadrons operated from improvised airfields, making 
use of whatever cover existed; mostly scrub and thorn trees, 
but at least shelter, and providing some camouflage back- 
ground. Here, as elsewhere, no praise can be too high for the 
work of the pilots, air crews and ground maintenance crews. 
It was a stimulant to visit them and see how they had over- 
come their difficulties and how cheerful they were about it. In 
addition to heat and dust at the airfields from which they 
operated, the flights into Abyssinia during the rainy season 
frequently involved délying over mountains up to 7,000 to 
9,000ft. in heavy rain to reach their objectives. Of all the 
airfields I visited in the whole Middle East area I think the 
conditions at Port Sudan were probably the worst. The heat 
alone was bad enough, but even the air above was usually a 
thick dust haze with a sickly yellow sun shining through it. 
However, here a fighter flight of Gladiators defended the port, 
and from the same base Blenheims or Wellesleys provided the 
escort for convoys coming up the Red Sea. 

“Further south, from Gallabat, the old Vincent biplanes 
were frequently used to maintain contact with the Abyssinian 
patriots, who were getting very active against the Italians in 
the region south of Lake Tana. These old biplanes, with their 
slow landing speed and reasonable take-off, used some strange 
landing grounds in the course of their work, and their pilots 
have some interesting tales to tell of their sojourns with the 
Abyssinians. The morale of the Italian Air Force under the 
leadership of their Viceroy, the Duke of Aosta, himself an 
active pilot, was probably better than in Libya, but the few 
Hurricanes which we used both from the Sudan and from 
Kenya certainly damped the ardour of the Italian pilots. The 
very presence of these modern fighters on that front enabled 
our old-type bombers to be used with very few losses. 

“General Platt’s force, after crossing into Eritrea at Kassala 
on January 23rd, came up against a stiff resistance at Keren, 
a very strong defensive position, which lasted until March 27th. 
All the older types of aircraft under the protection of the 
Hurricanes concentrated on the direct support of the Army, 
and attacked targets both in and behind the enemy’s battle 
position. This bombing, combined with the effect of artillery 
fire, seriously weakened Italian morale, and contributed largely 
to the capture of this formidable obstacle, after which Asmara 
was occupied on March 31st, and any air opposition virtually 
ceased. Hurricanes of the South African squadron were 
prominent in these operations. In two attacks on enemy air- 
fields they destroyed 16 Italian aircraft and damaged three more. 

“I was able to fly from Cairo to Asmara via Khartoum 
early in April, shortly after it was occupied by our troops. 
The town itself was intact, except for the bombed railway 
station and the buildings at the airport. The Italians had cer- 
tainly made a reasonable European town out of Asmara. Being 
6,000ft. up, the climate was reasonable. I stayed at a com- 
fortable hotel run and staffed by polite Italians. It didn’t 
seem to matter that the electric light came from the power 
Station at Massawa, still at that time in Italian hands. Italian 
police coritinued to function; they even had their carbines, 
though told, of course, that they must not use them. If one 


had to live in those parts, Asmara certainly had points over 
Khartoum for climate and amenities. With the occupation 
of Massawa on April 8th, practically all danger to the Red Sea 
shipping route was removed. 

“All this time from Kenya General Cunningham, with his 
Imperial forces, a large proportion of which were. South 
Africans, was making rapid progress into Abyssinia. He started 
his offensive on February 1oth, and by the middle of March 
had reached well north of Mogadishu after covering 755 miles 
in 39 days. Addis Ababa surrendered on April 5th. The 
South African Air Force supported this advance, under. Air 
Commodore W. Sowry. Six-squadrons operated, of which one 
included Hurricanes and another some Glen Martin bombers. 
Otherwise the types were Battles, Ju 86s (German aircraft 
bought before the war) and some biplanes. Some Italian air 
opposition was experienced, but the destruction of ten Italian 
aycraft during the first two days went a long way towards 
establishing the complete air superiority which the South 
African Air Force gained in these operations 

** Aden played an important part in the early stages of the 
Italian war. There were known to be some eight submarines 
in Italian Red Sea ports, in addition to destroyers. These, 
together with the Italian bombers which could operate from 
conveniently placed coastal airfields, provided a serious threat 
to our shipping. It was the duty of the Air Force at Aden to 
defend the port itself and to safeguard as far as possible the 
convoys passing the Italian coast from air attack. It speaks 
well for the squadrons under the command of Air Vice-Marshal 
Reid that during the whole period only two ships were damaged 
by bombs. One of these was sunk. 

‘‘During August, 1940, Aden provided the main base for 
supplies and reinforcements destined for British Somaliland 
during the Italian offensive, which resulted in the temporary 
evacauation of this strip of territory, which was difficult to 
defend with Vichy French Jubuti on its flank. It was re- 
occupied on March 16th, 1941. Though some pockets of 
resistance still continued to hold out, the first week in April 
of 1941 may be considered as marking the end of the Abyssinian 
campaign. Our forces, Army, South African, and Air, had 
achieved a remarkable success. We had honoured another 
obligation, and after a campaign fasting barely three months 
had put Haile Selassie back on his throne 


Sunderland Tribute 


**In the attempt to condense into a half-hour talk one year’s 
intensive activity on many fronts, it is inevitable that.some 
valuable contributions to our air effort in the Middle East 
should be crowded out. I already notice that, like the good 
and worthy wife who is so often taken for granted, the Sunder- 
land flying boats and their wonderful work in keeping watch 
over the Eastern Mediterranean for Italian ships and sub- 
marines have been forgotten. In July, 1940, one of these 
boats sank an Italian submarine, came down on the water 
and picked up the five or six surveyors, whom they flew back 
to base. In March, 1941, it was a Sunderland that located the 
Italian naval force off Cape Matapan, which was subsequently 
decisively defeated by Admiral Cunningham. Two of the 
cruisers and one destroyer had been damaged by bombs fram 
the Blenheims called into action from their Greek bases by the 
Sunderland. It was again Sunderlands that took a leading 
part in the air evacuation from Greece of key personnel. I 
have taken passage in these boats on very many occasions, in 
all weathers by night and day, and I have a very high opinion 
of their experienced crews. 

‘‘ Finally, one other omission, or nearly so; the Free French 
airmen, alas, far too few, who risked so much in flying their 
Glen Martins, Morane fighters or other more elderly aircraft 
over to Egypt from Syria and even from Tunisia. They were 
a welcome addition to our Air Force, and some of their air 
crews did very valuable work. 

‘*That concludes my tale of the first year of war in the 
Middle East as I saw it. One of the most pleasing recollections 
of that year will always be the grand team spirit and close 
co-operation between the other two Commanders-in-Chief and 
myself. It is the personal contact which counts in times of 
high pressure. Discussions by long-distance signal communi- 
cations may lead to misunderstandings and at times may even 
become acrimonious in tones I left my command with the 
greatest regret, but with a feeling of intense admiration for 
the young men of our R.A.F., as well as those of the Austra- 
lian, South African and Rhodesian squadrons who had met 
each succeeding call on them with their usual courage, resource 
and efficiency.”’ 
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The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


The names and addresses of the writers, 


not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters. 


JET PROPULSION OF AIRCRAFT 


Acetylene as a Propellant 
ITH reference to the matter of jet propulsion of aircraft, 
it is interesting to recall that in the 1914-1918 war some 
trench-mortars were made in which acetylene gas was used as 
t propellant. 
Perhaps this fuel could be made use of in connection with jet 
propulsion of aircraft. W. ADAM WOODWARD. 


VAPOUR TRAILS 
Effect of Four Exhausts 
ie reply to the query in Flight of May 7th. Ina two-engined 
aircraft the exhaust from four rows of exhaust pipes gradually 
disappeags. Eddy currents of air cause the centre exhausts 
to be dissipated before the two outer ones. 
REX DAINTY (Capt.). 

[It is very unlikely that the vapour trails referred to had 
anything to do with exhaust from the engines. Such pheno- 
menon is invariably ‘‘ visible vortices ’’ composed of condensed 
moisture in supersaturated air and precipitated by the wing 
tips and/or airscrews. The subject was fully explored in 
Flight of September 5th, 1940.—Eb.] 

Wake from a Fortress I 

ITH regard to R. N. Dixon’s vapour trail phenomenon, 
I witnessed exactly the same thing in almost the same 
conditions. My attention was attracted by the sound of an 
aircraft flying, so it seemed, very high. Looking up I saw 
the same vapour trail just visible to the naked eye and behav 
ing in the same manner, as your correspondent describes it, 

*‘ like the wake of a boat.’’ The time was 14.15 hrs. 

Through my binoculars (x 8) I could just identify the 
aircraft as the Flying Fortress I. The vapour trail could be 
seen streaming in four distinct trails from each of the engine 
nacelles and merging into one at the tail plane—keeping the 
same width for about half the length of the plane past the 
tail and fading completely away—neither shortening nor 
lengthening. 

The direction of the aircraft when first observed was south- 
north (opposite to your correspondent’s). Keeping it in view, 
I saw it turn sharply to the north-west, diving rather steeply 
at the same time. Almost immediately the trail disappeared 
completely, leaving me wondering. I have seen hundreds of 
trails in different conditions formed by different aircraft 
(although the trail was much shorter in this case), but have 
never witnessed the above before or since. 

Perhaps there is an explanation for the occurrence, as both 
appear to tally. A. CHILLCOTT. 

A Question of Supersaturation 

WOULD like to put forward the following explanation of 

the phenomenon described by Mr. Dixon in your last issue. 

Without going into the theory of the formation of vapour 
irails, we may safely assume two facts: (1) That the air 
through which the aircraft is passing must be supersaturated 
with water vapour; (2) that the aircraft must in some way 
provide a nucleus on which condensation can occur. Under 
these conditions, then, a vapour trail will be formed. 

Now it is a physical fact that the saturated vapour pressure 
exerted by a convex water surface, for example a drop of 
water, is greater than that exerted by a flat water surface 
This means that if in a closed vessel water is in contact with 
saturated air, and a small drop of water is introduced, then 
the air will be wnsaturated as regards the drop of water. It 
will therefore evaporate. In order that a small drop can exist 
the air must be supersaturated. 

The figures are interesting. An ordinary rain-drop is large 
enough to be consdered flat in this respect and needs no appre- 
ciable degree of supersaturation in order to exist. Its diameter 
may be about 5 mm. ({ of an inch). Cloud particles, on the 
other hand, have a diameter of about .or mm., and require 
a certain degree of supersaturation in order to exist. The 


particles formed in vapour trails cannot be bigger than cloud 
particles, if this explanation is to hold, and there is no reason 
jor supposing that they are. 


If, then, the air through which an aircraft is passing is super 
saturated to such an extent that condensation will occur from 
the comparatively flat ‘‘nucleus’’ provided by the aircraft, 
and yet, as regards the particles formed, the air is ‘‘ unsatu- 
rated,’’ the vapour trail formed will shortly disappear, owing 
to the evaporation of the particles composing it. 

This is, naturally, a rather rare condition and is the inter. 
mediate between the two commoner phenomena of (a) the air 
is unsaturated and no vapour trail is formed, and (b) the air 
is supersaturated to the extent that the vapour trails formed 
persist, and, under favourable circumstances, may even spread, 

I have fading trails myself and would confirm Mr, 
Lixon’s view that they are approximately a quarter of a mile 
long, taking about 3 seconds to disappear from the time. of 
formation 

The weather described by Mr. Dixon were 
obviously those of an anticyclone, which is very favourable to 
the formation of vapour trails, when vertical development is 
great enough for the air to have risen, and therefore cooled 
sufficiently for it to become supersaturated. 

In my opinion, vapour trails are mainly due to the turba- 
lence caused by the slipstream, when passing preferably over 
an aerodynamically imperfect surface such as a fuselage, but 
also formed, under favourable conditions, by slipstream over 
the wings, or eddy currents at the wing-tips 

Since the degree of supersaturation is not great if the trails 
are fading, the first cause seems to be the most likely one to 
eccur In view of the fact that Mr. Dixon could not see thé 
aircraft, although he could see four separate trails, is it not 
possible that he saw, in fact, four single-engined aircraft ? 


DAVID*H. DARBISHIRE, 


CONCERNING “GONGS” 
The D.F.C. and the D.F.M. 


WONDER how many of your readers saw in the paper the 
other day the rather weak and futile efforts of Sir Archibald 
Sinclair to differentiate between the D.F.C. and the D.F.M, 
Hie said both medals were as one, but if that is the case why 
have two medals? 
Allow me, as one who has keenly followed the birth and 
growth of the R.A.F. from the R.F.C. te the present day, and 
who has never heard or read of any great tradition being 
gathered around the D.F.M., to correct him. There is a dif- 
ference, and I think it is mainly about {20 worth of uniform. 
Even quite recently I overheard in the train two girls talking, 
thus: ‘‘Oh, no, he hasn't got the D.F.C., only the D.F.M.!” 
and that is the general public’s idea. Why don’t Ministers 
and M.P.s try to get amongst the public once in a while? 
Sir Archibald admits that no non-commissioned officer has ever 
been awarded the D.F.C. If they are the sanmie, why not? 

In that very fine book, ‘‘ Fighter Pilot,’’ there is a plate 
showing several pilots of the squadron all undermentioned by 
their nicknames and Christian names, except one who has the 
somewhat children’s book caption of ‘‘A Sergeant Pilot.” 
Surely the author knew his name, Christian or otherwise. As 
one who has no interest in Communism, I muSt say it was 
very gratifying to see that the R.A.F. wing which served in 
Russia received, commissioned afid ron-commissioned alike, 
the ‘‘ Order of Lenin.’”’ 

Let us as a nation which is fighting for its very life remem- 
ber that we are a democracy and overcome the leaning towards 
class distinction, service and otherwise, and respect the wings, 
not the rank of the uniform on which they are sewn. 

C. POWELL. 
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conditions 


HOME GUARD AIR ARM 
“A” Pilots Could Instruct A.T.C. 


AY I be permitted to voice my humble opinion concern- 
ing the suggestions put forward for the formation of 4 
Home Guard Air Arm ? 

I am sure that if the threat of invasion were ever t0 
materialise I presume that the Home Guard would automatic- 
ally be merged with the Regular Army for the purposes of 
defence and that any operations where a Home Guard Aff 
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Section could be used would be taken care of by the Army 
ts, with their Lysander Co-operation aircraft. That is if 
jnvasion came to England. 

But why must we always be dwelling on this thought? Let 
as look at it in another way, and here let me refer you to the 
letter in Flight, dated May 7th, sent in by ‘‘ Ex-Club Pilot 
and G.E.,’’ who states his disgust at the number of Tiger Moths 
along with other ex-club aircraft being packed away in the 
hangars and lying in idleness. Well, here is my idea of how 
to put those aircraft to better use. 

One day is coming (we hope not far distant) when we shall 
no more be thinking of defence and Home Guards, etc. It 
will be ATTACK—our attack on the Continent. Would it not 


be a better proposition, seeing that our ‘‘ex-pilots,. ‘A’~ 


licences, etc.,’’ are quite willing to spare the time, and who, 
we know, are anxious to do their extra ‘‘ bit,’ and, seeing that 
the Air Ministry has announced that A.T.C. Cadets are to be 
given instruction in flying, that they should use their spare 
time to give us a few lessons in flying? 

I am sure their time would not be wasted. We cadets, who 
are expecting and working hard to become pilots and air crews, 
are very enthusiastic about it and would do our utmost. Then, 
when the time comes for the grand assault, we shall be taking 
our places aldngside ‘‘the few to whom we have owed so 
much,’’ and then we should have, to quote the words of our 
Commandant, Air Commodore Chamier, on his recent visit to 
open our new headquarters: ‘‘ The grand and proud privilege 
of flying the VICTORY bombers and fighters over Germany.”’ 

Svrely this would be, I suggest, a way in which we could 
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repay part of thé debt we owe to the R.A.F. Then, when 
the time comes, we should be prepared to support the Army 
and Navy in that final battle. 

L. BARNETT 


(18-year-old A.T.C. Cadet). 
HOPE DEFERRED 
Volunteer Waited 15 Months 


N view of the recent letters which have appeared in Flight 

concerning the difficulties encountered. by volunteers for the 
R.A.F., my own experiences in this respect may be of interest 

I volunteered for air-crew duties when registered with the 
1921 class early last year, and passed my preliminary medical 
examination a‘ few weeks later on March 13th, 1941. The 
interviewing officer from the R.A.F. informed me that I should 
be required to appear before a final Medical and Selection 
Board within three weeks of that date. However, it was not 
until six months later, viz., September roth and 11th, that I 
had to attend the Aviation Candidates’ Selection Board, where 
I was finally accepted for service as a pilot 

Difficulties then arose because I was employed in a reserved 
occupation (Aircraft Draughtsman), and I was told that my 
enlistment would be, postponed for a few days until I was 
released by the Ministry of Labour. This release was not 
forthcoming until December 15th, and it is from this date that 
I am considered to be on deferred service as an A.C.H./pilot 
in the R.A.F.V.R, 

The climax was yet to come, however, because in March this 
year I was told, in answer to an enquiry, that I had not been 
overlooked in any way and that my turn to be recalled for 
training would probably occur in May—just fifteen months 
after I volunteered and nine months after I was accepted. 

D. J. SIMS, 1581429. 














ASYMMETRICAL AIRCRAFT : As mentioned in one of our leading articles last week, the Blohm and Voss 141 appears to be 


flying again, and has caused something of a stir. 


types of lopsided aircraft, with the dates on which drawings of them appeared in this journal. 


A picture of the machine is given on p. 496 of this issue. Above are several 


In the top left-hand corner a twin- 


engined type suggested by an R.A.F. officer (July roth, 1941); below that are four variants patented by the Hamburger 

Flugzeugbau and their chief designer, Richard Vogt (August 7th, 1941). On the right is the arrangement patented by Mr. T. P. 

Wright, of the Curtiss-Wright company. His patent was the first of all—it was applied for in 1929—and the drawings were first 
published in our issue of February 5th, 1942. 
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PICKING UP THE HOOK: A Fairey Fulmar landing on the deck of an aircraft carrier. 
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The squadron letter and numeral 


are just about the same as the effect of the arrester gear. 


Royal Air Force and Fleet Air Arm News 


Awards 


HE KING has been graciously pleased to 
approve the following awards in recognition 
of gallantry dispayed in flying operations against 
the enemy 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE ORDER 

Fit. Lt. P. Nixev, No. 214 Sqn.—One night in 
April, 1942, this officer was the captain of an 
aircraft detailed to attack a target in the Ruhr 
During the operation his aircraft was subjected 
to heavy anti-aircraft fire whilst held in the glare 
of numerous searchlights. The starboard engine 
the mainplane and aileron, the bomb doors and 
the tail plane were damaged. The navigator was 
dangerously wounded in the abdomen and thigh 
the front gunner was injured about the eye, and 
Fit. Lt. Nixey himself was hit in the right arm 
by a shell-splinter 

In the face of harassing circumstances, although 
deprived of the assistance of his navigator, Fit 
Lt. Nixey coolly and skilfully flew the damaged 
aircraft back to this country, where he made a 
safe landing with the undercarriage retracted 
This officer has completed numerous sorties, and 
he has always displayed outstanding courage, 
leadership and skill. 


BaR TO THE DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS. 


Sqn. Ldr. R. M. Trouspate, D.F.C., No. 409 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn.—This officer is an exceptionally 
skilful and keen fighter pilot. He has destroyed 
eight hostile aiscvelh. five of which he has shot 
down at night. 

F/O. J. R. Anperson, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R., No 
108 Sqn.—In the early part of his operational 
flying this officer took part in sorties over Ger 
many and enemy occupied territory. He was 
awarded the D.F.C. in July, 1941, for services 
rendered in one particularly outstanding sortie 
which he skilfully accomplished. His work in 
the Middle East has been performed with the 
utmost determination. He has participated in 
low-level attacks on important enemy targets and 
shipping. 

one occasion, whilst attacking Benghazi from 
a low level, his aircraft sustained severe damage 
from the enemy's fire. In the face of great diffi 
culties he few the machine to within 30 miles 


and Announcements 


Admiral Sir Percy Noble, K.C.B., 

C.V.0., C-in-C. Western Approaches, 

stepping aboard his Airspeed Envoy. 

With him is his pilot, Lt. Wellby, who 
is also his Flag Lieutenant. 


of a landing ground before the petrol became 
exhausted He ordered the crew to escape by 
parachute, but, deciding himself to try to 
the landing ground and save his aircraft, 
Anderson flew on for a further 20 miles, but was 
finally forced to make a crash landing. In total 
darkness he skilfully made a landing with the 
under-carriage retracted. His courage and skill 
undoubtedly saved the lives of his crew as well 
as preventing his aircraft from total destruction. 
DISTINGUISHED FLyInG Cross 
*Act. Sqn. Ldr. D. R. BaGNaLt, No. 108 Sqn— 
Before joining his present unit, this officer took 
part in the early raids on Tobruk and Benghazi 
and in operations in Greece. On one occasion, 
during the enemy attack on Heraklion airdrome, 
his aircraft was machine gunned on the ground 
He showed great courage in saving valuable stores 
from his burning aircraft under fire 
Act. Sqn. Ldr. J. R. Broxuam, No. 69 Sqnu- 
Sqn. Ldr. Bloxam has completed a large number 
of sorties. He is a most determined and courage 
ous pilot, who has often been called upon & 
undertake arduous missions which have involved 
encounters with enemy fighters. This officer has 
at all times shown great devotion to duty snd 
set a fine example to all 
Act. Sqn. Ldr. J. P. Grenrtarp, No. 38 Sqnu- 
This officer has carried out many sorties both by 
day and by night. Whilst operating from Malts 
Sqn. Ldr. Gilliard has participated in attacks 
on shipping and other targets. On one occasion 
he attacked a large motor vessel in Tripoli har 
bour in the face of intense opposition and set ® 
on fire. Some days later he attacked a large 
motor vessel and: set it on fire. This officer has 
always pressed home his attacks to the utmost 
limit. As flight commander he has displayed fine 
leadership and set a praiseworthy example 
Act. Sqn. Ldr. F. J. Street, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 40 
Sqn.—This officer completed many operational 
missions, including attacks on the Ruhr, Berlia 
and Brest. Later Sqn. Ldr. Steel applied to pro 
ceed overseas. Since operating in the Middle East 
he bas carried out many more sorties. Through 
he has set a high standard of devotion © 

duty and, by his untiring efforts, he ! 
tributed materially to the fighting efficiency 
his flight. 

Act. Fit. Lt. A. R. Hatt, R.A.F.V.R., N 
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Qgn.—This officer participated in many sorties in 
Syria 8 later n the Western Desert, he 
assumed command of a flight, leading it on every 
soctie in which it was engaged. He has destroyed 
ome and lamaged another hostile aircraft 
Throughout, be has displayed great keenness and 
determinatior 
Act. Fit. Lt. J. 8. Reeves, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 40 
m-—This officer has carried out over 100 sorties 
ist operating from Malta, he has destroyed at 
o ene aircraft. One of them, which 
raft after he had been engaged 
ne targets on the ground, he 
freeing one of his guns which 
had jammed “bis air gunner has always evinced 
a keen desire to attack the enemy whenever pos 
sible. both in the air and on the ground. 
F/O. B. A. B. Attwoop, R.A.F.V.R., No. 208 
m.—(Since deceased.) This officer took part in 
n Libya, Greece and Syria. He com 
large number of operational missions 
work has been of a high order. 
21own unflinching devotion to duty 
odds 
Drex, R.A.F.V.R No. 70 Sqn 
has carried out 50 sorties, in 38 
acted as captain of aircraft 
tenacity of purpose, 
operational missions and in his close collaboration 
with his His keenness for operations, during 
which he has performed much valuable work, has 
céntributed materially to the excellent fighting 
spirit of his flight. F/O. Dick has always dis 
played a keen interest in the servicing aod main 
tenance of his aircraft 
F/O. J. G. M. Hooper, R.A.F.V.R.—This officer 
has carried out a large numbér of operational 
missions, ir ling many flights of an important 
character j e has always shown great 
initiative and determination, while his untiring 
eflorts and devotion to duty, both in the air and 
on the ground, have set a splendid example 
F/O. C. 8._ B. Montacu, R.A.F.V.R., No. 208 
n.—This officer has performed exceptional work 
during the esent campaign, during which he 
has comp! many sorties in the face of con 
tinuous ¢ opposition. His dauntiess spirit 
was particularly displayed on one occasion in Feb 
raary, 1942. when, during a low level reconnais 
sance, his aircraft was attacked by two enemy 
ugh his aircraft was hit by a 
by machine-gun fire, he skilfully 
{ the attackers, while the other 
ff by the ground defences. Owing 
to engine trouble he forcelanded within our owr 
lines, but relayed his important information with 
out delay He bas always displayed courage an: 
determir t 


Fit. Lt. Charles Kuttelwascher, a Czech 

fighter pilot, who destroyed three 

Heinkel He Ills with his four-cannon 
Hurricane in one night. 


DISTINGUISHED FLYING MgDat 


cember, 1941, he destroyed at 


two occasions he undertook ground 
ning sorties with much success 


courageous pilot who has completed many sorties 
he has displayed the utmost 
to press home. his attacks 





AVIATION 





November, 1941, he bombed the airdrome at 
Castel Benito, setting aircraft on the ground on 
fire. He then descended to 200 feet and machine 
gunned the airfield On another occasion, he 
participated in an attack on shipping at Patras 
in anfavourable weather Despite the prevailing 
low clouds, he descended beneath them and re 
leased his bombs, which burst on the quay, near 
which three merchant vessels were moored 

In an attack on-Misurata his bombs started a 
large fire Despite heavy anti-aircraft fire he 
descended to 250 feet and machine-gunned trans 
port on the road 

Fit. Sgt. J. D. Bosouam, No. 69 Sqn.—As wire 
less operator-air gunner, this airman has displayed 
praiseworthy ability and determination n 
numerous occasions, when his aircraft has been 
engaged by enemy fighters, he has used his guns 
to good effect. Fit. Sgt. Bingham has carried out 
98 sorties, including raids over Germany and Ger- 
man-occupied territory, as well as in the Middle 


East 

Fit. Sgt. G. 8S. W. Caatten, No. 108 Sqn.—This 
airman has participated in 70 raids, including 
attacks on important targets in Germany and the 
Middle East As rear gunner he has displayed 
great courage and determination On one occa 
sion, when over Benghazi, he was wounded in the 
throat by a piece of shrapnel which punctured 
the larynx Covered with blood and unable to 
speak, he continued using his guns on anti-air 
craft defences and searchlights until his aircraft 
escaped from the fire zone 

Fit. Sgt. C. W. Cuatmenrs, No. 148 Sqn.—Before 
joining Sis present squadron this airman carried 
out raids over Germany and German-cocupied 
territory; he also took part in an attack on Turin 
He has now completed a total of 55 sorties. 
Throughout, he has displayed the highest stand- 
ard of efficiency which, combined with his -deter- 
mination and enthusiasm, have set a splendid 
example. * 

Fit. Sgt. K. K. J. Coteman, RNZAF... No. 
40 Sqn.—As air gunner this airman has completed 
50 sorties, inclading raids on Germany, as well 
as on targets in Italy and Libya Throughout 
he has always shown the greatest keenness to 
engage the enemy 

Fit. Sgt. M. de B. Coutenetre, R.A.F.V.R., 
No. 108 Sqn.—This airman has completed many 
sorties (on most of which he has acted as captain 
of aircraft). He has proved himself to be a keen 
and skilful pilot. Several times his aircraft has 
been intercepted by enemy fighters, but this has 
in no way diminished his enthusiasm 

On one occasion his aircraft was badly damaged 
by an enemy fighter and set on fire. Although 


THROUGH SYLVAN GLADES: A bomb train of 250-pounders off to dispersal points at a Bomber Hurricane station. 
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SERVICE AVIATION 





SUMED KILLED ON AcTive Service.—Sgt. K. T. 
Blackmore 

WOUNDED Orn INJURED ON ACTIVE SERVICES 
A/C.1 M. Boylett; A/C.1 J. P. Hadri ll; q 
W. L. Henderson; L.A/C. C. J. Hugill; A =} 
R. D. Lightburn; Sgt. A. Macdonald; Sgt. F 
Wilson; L.A/C. P. M. Woolbridg 

Diep ON ACTIVE SERVICE 2 . Bakery 
A/C.2 Cc. L ) s 1 Foot 
A/C.l J. G. ; c 

Mainwaring; 

Act. Fit. Lt. 

A/C.2 R. §& 

A. H,. Stephens; d 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 

PORTED PRISONER OF WAR 

Eyre, D.F.C.; Act. Fit. Lt. D. W. Thomas 


Women’s Auxiliary Air Force’ 
Diep on Active Service.—A /CW.2 M. Hugheay 9 
Sgt. E. Johnson 4 


Royal Australian Air Force 


Previousty RePorTeD MissInc. Now Pree @ 
SUMED KILLED 1N AcTIon.—Sgt. J. Shannon. 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MiIsSING, NOW Re 
PORTED KILLep In AcTion.—F /O. D. Rutter. 
Diep or WounpDs~or InyurIeES RECEIVED 
AcTion.—Sgt. W. Macmichael 

Mrssinc.—Sget. D. A. Giles: Act. F/O. G. & 
Heard; Sgt. E. M. Oldham; Sgt. A. W. Taylor. 
KILLED ON ACTIVE SeRvice.—Cpl. R. A. Ash 
field; Sgt. C. C. Scott. 

DieED oF WoUNDS oR INzURIES RECEIVED Of 
Active Service—Sgt. F. J. Hiesler; Sgt. J. A 
Stevenson. 


Royal Canadian Air Force 


KILLED 1N AcTion.—Sgt. R. E. Simonsen 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, BELIEVED 
OFF YOU GO: The airfield control officer flashing a green signal from an Aldis Rsee tp Aceon. new Faller — ae 5 
Z y i> , 1erTuU le 


lamp to a waiting bomber as an indication that the flare path is clear. Joat; Fit. Sgt. R. H. McMillan; Sgt. C 


PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING. Now Pre 


the fire was brought under control, Fit. Sgt. Sgt. R. J. Banks; Fit. Sgt. G. R. Birt, D.F.M.; SUMED Kitasp In Action.—F/O. T. B. Little; 
Collenette was forced to crash land the aircraft, Sgt. C. A. Booty; Sgt. A. L. Bradshaw; Sgt. K. P/O. ¢ O'Neill; st D. G. Pettet; Act. F/O, 

which he accomplished without injury to himself ‘arter; . & D Coomberioin ; Set. R. J. Col- E. L. A F/O: A. W. Troup; Sgt. M. R. Be 
or to his crew. During a daylight raid on Brest ; Sgt. A R. Credland; Sgt. E Davis; Sgt. Vair. 4 
he skilfully evaded attacks by enemy fighters, Dean; Sgt. R. T. Dodd; Sgt. * F. Dupre; WouNDED or INJURED 1N AcTION.—Fit. Sgt 
yeleased his bombs and a P safely to base . P. H. Edmonds; Sgt 2 _ RR. Sgt. 8. A. Taylor 

On another occasion, on the return journey from K. P. J Fullagar; Sgt. H. G. Gibbon; Sgt. E. W. Missinec, Betieveo Kittep ix Action.—P/O, 

a raid on Emden, he machine-gunned a convoy Gimson, D.F.M.; P/O J. 8 Harris; Sgt. E. C. R, P. Hunter : 

off the Dutch coast at a height of 500 feet, in Hatton; Sgt. A. O. Hawkes; Sgt. A. R. Hedger; MISSING P O W. F. Ash; Fit. Sgt. J : 
face of severe opposition. His coolness and courage Sgt. S. E Hedin; Sgt. R. B. D. Hill; P/O. J. C. Gilfoy; W/O. R. H. Gridley; P/O. R. H. Me 
have been admirable. Howell; § N. Jarvis; s 4 Jeudwine; Killop; Fit. Sgt. W. A. Murphy; P/O. J. W. Sills 
Fit. Sgt. S. T. Geary, R.A.F.V.R., No. 148 Sgt. J 2 OK . Oo. K. C. K : , a MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED ON AcTive Sem 

Sqn.—This airman has participated in over 80 vice.—Sget. W. O. Krueger 

raids on targets in Libya, Syria, Albania and 4 ‘ Previousty REPORTED MissInc, NOW Pre 

Greere, over 70 of the raids being in daylight. 5 LWi8; G. McO lormack; Sgt. A. SUMED KILLED ON AcTive Sexvice.—Sgt. J. B. 
During an attack on shipping in Benghazi har- MacKenzie; Set. R. McNab; Set. ll. G. N. Morison; Talbot ‘ 

bour his bombs scored hits on a vessel which was Sgt. 8S. G. Mullenger; Sgt. D. V. Osborne; Sgt. WouNDED on INJURED ON ACTIVE SERVICE—= 

set on fire. His technical knowledge of aircraft D. A. Potts; P/O. H. L. Powell; Fit. Sgt. L. '. Sgt. H. C. Byrd; Fit. Sgt. O. E. Wilson 

has, on several occasions, contributed materially Powles; Sgt. P. Y. Reilly; Sgt. I. J. Robertson; Tiep oF Wounps or Invurifs RECEIVED Of 
to the safe return of his aircraft. In spite of being ; >. Sapsed; Fit. Lt. D. Stewart-Clark; Active Service.—Set. G. A. P. Sanders. 

involved in a serious accident in which other j R. Tidman; Sgt. D. H. Warden; Sat. Diep on Active Senvice.—L.A/C. A. M. Gak 

members of the air crew were seriously injured, . J. Williams; W/O. J. E. Woodward; Fit. Sgt. braith. 


Fit. Sgt. Geary’s keenness for operational flying Young . 
remains unabated Hie has always shown great WounpDep or INJURED 1N Action.—F/O. B. 8. ’ ) aland Air Force 
courage. Bannister, D.F.C.; Sgt. T. H. Harris; Sgt. M. E Royal Neu Zec 
Mines; F/O. H. K. Wakefield, D.F.C.; § 3 Previousty ReporteD Muissinc, Believed 
Waite; Sgt. H. J. Wilson; Sgt. W y KILLED IN ACTION, NOW PRESUMED KILLED 18 
Roll of Honour Died oF WoUNDS orn INJURIES RECEIVED IN AcTion.—Sgt. G. Morcom; Sgt. D. W. Thane. 
Action.—P/O. W. M Densham PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, Now Pam 


Casualty Communiqué No. 130. MissinGc, Betievep KitLep Nn ActTion.—Sgt. suMeED KiLLep 3n Action.—Act. Fit. Lt. E @& 
, : 0. D R Edmunds; Sgt. H. McL. Macdonald; Sgt. W. H. ZL 


HE Air Ministry regret to announce the fol- J Addis; Fit. Sgt. I. M. Cormack; P , u s —- 
lowing casualtics on various dates The Fair Milner; P/O. L W. Stevensor 
next of kin have been informed Casualties Missinc.—P/O McL. Allardice; P/O. D. B WOUNDED oR INJURED IN AcTION.—Sgt. D. 

reported “in action” are due to fiying operations Bailey; Sgt. E. L. Belk; Sgt. 8. Block; Sgt. 8. J. Buchanan. ‘ 
against the enemy; “om active service” include Brown; Set. L. W Colterteed; Wing Cdr Previousty Rerortep Missinc, Now Re 
ground casualties due to enemy action, non- J. H. A. Chapman; P/O D Crombie; P PoRTED Prisoner oF War.—P/O G. A. Kennedy. 


operational flying casualties, fatal accidents and I. O. Davies; Fit. Sgt C Suppen, D.F.M ; Sgt . : 
patural deaths. H. N. Deckman; Fit. Lt. A. R Densham Sgt. South African Air Force 
J I. B. Dopson; Sgt. A. 8S. Edington; ’ ©. : 
Royal Air Force Evans; Set MW. Fenwick; P70. Rt. W. Prank. LEMtEp iv Actiox.—Air Set FH. J. Benders 
lin; Sgt. G. 8. Garnbam; Fit. Lt. V. V. Green; ! . oss. - 
Kittep IN ACTION.—Sgt. K. W. Bevan; Sgt. Sst. Kk Hailstone: P/O. TP. K. Haynes; Sgt. J. MISSING. —Lt. G. Bennett; Air Sgt. D. N. Johm 
B. Durie; P/O. P. G. Fuller; 1. ke Hudson; Sgt. If ‘Inman; Sgt. R. F. Lawrence; ston; Air Sgt, C. J. Kincaid; Major R. Tennent 
; P/O. J. F. Kelhbam; P/O. E. W. Knowles: P/O. C. W. Luin; Sgt. F. Manley; Sgt. W. H. _KitLep ON ACTIVE Service.—2/Lt. ©. HB 
Act. Sqn. Lar. A. J. A. Liewellin; Set. G. W. Mills; Sgt. G F. R. Mulloy; Sgt. H. R. Parfitt; Gielink 
McDonald; Sgt. A. A. Middleton; Fit. Sgt. R. C. Set. C. Parry; Sgt. J. H. Pearson; Sgt. C. R. C. Diep ON AcTive SERVICE. Air Mech. D. J. Smit) 
Snowball; W/O. P_ R. Thompson; Sgt. P. Welford. Perry; Sgt. A. J. Pratley; Sgt. E. M. Price; Sgt. PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MissING, Now 
Previousty ReporTep MISSING, BELIEVED D. E. A. Rendtorff; Sgt. G. OC. Reynolds; Fit PORTED SaFe.—Lt, W. Copland 
KILLED IN ACTION, Now PRESUMED KILLED IN Sgt. M. C. Roberts: Sgt. J. W. Robinson: Sgt. . : 
Action.—P/O. EG. Baker; Fit. Sct. L. M. K. Robinson; Sgt. A. J. Smith; Sgt. J. Thomp- Indian Air Force 
Barnett; P/O. J Ber son; Set J. B. Blackwood; son; P/O. 8. Widdup; Fit. Sgt. F. Macl. Wood; . 
Sgt. E. O. Brooks /O. B. Buse; Sgt. J. Set. G. R. Wood KiLLep on Active Service—F/O. 8 Chalat 
Chapman; Sgt. R. 1. G. Collins; Sgt M. Hl. Cope; Kittep on AcrTive Service—LA/C J. A bartyrn. 
P/O. D. L Cropper; Sgt. E. Crowe; Sgt. J. M. Broadmore; Sgt. H. G. Cullen; P/O. L. Dobson; 


_ > “Et . se > a. P. J moweases. oY R pecew: L.A/C O . l C ; 
¢ ‘ igt. saac; t 8 R aynes; A/C leap; Set. J. B. e l 
Jacobs; P/O F Kidd; Sgt. L. R Mac Donald; : Sgt. B. E. Hopkins; gat A G. McGill; fficia orrections 
Ye Gar. J. as Mayhew; Sgt. F. E Ridler; Set. Ss L. C. Storey; L.A/C. A. H. Styles; CASUALTY CoMMUNIQUE No. 127 

gers; E. J. Sargent; W/O. 6G. A. A/C J. Tindali; L.A/O. C Turpin; iO Under the heading “ MissiNnc,”’ for Sqn. Lae. 
ony br Act. Wing Cdr. D. W. Scivier; J. A. Williams; Fit. Sgt. R. L. York V. S. Butler, _D.F.C., read Act. Wing Cdr. V. & 
Set. J. Short; Me as D. Str ckland; Sgt. G. McA Previousty ReporTep Missine, BeLisvep Builer, D.F.C 
‘hain; Sgt. A. Ais Sgt. R. C. yun Set. KiLLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE, NOW PresuMED CASUALTY CoMMUNIQUE No. 107. 
B. Wallwork; ‘Set. he Walton; Sgt. D. T. Williams; KILLED ON ACTive Service.—Set C. Gibson; Cpl. Under the heading “Previousty Reported) 
Set. L. H. Winter. = ge gy | Sgt. R. L. Kitch: Set. J MISSING, NOW PRESUMED KILLED 1N ACTION,” 
PREVIOUSLY "herenves Mrssinc, Now Pre- Newell; Sgt é Smith for Sgt. N. H. Thomas read Fit, Sgt. N i 
SUMED KILLED IN AcTiIon.—Sgt. H atecender Paeviovsiy REPORTED MISSING, NO Pre Thomas 

















